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You save 


when y@t administer 


Hog Cholera voncentrate 

f 
Make it easy for yourself, Doctor. SERATRATE, 
= modern refinement in anti-hog cholera serum, will saval 
\ you time—which is money, space, and fatigue. 


BERATRATE is the antibody-laden globulin fraction of . 
Barcine blood standardized to a potency at least twice 
En@lera serum. Removal of shock-producing blood proteinsis ef 
enhancing the elegance and efficacy of SERATRATE. 


You gain time with this concentrated product) sings you 
administer a dose only one-half that of the 
maSmaller dosage means more pigs can be on faster 


re is less trauma at the site of injection. 
also find more space in your practi car 
Sraton because bulk and weight have been ré@uced 


SERATRATE is truly the product of fit 
arofessi c pal use. 
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VETERINARY 


race of Mind & 
Swine Erysipelas 


No one thus far has suggested that 
y4® (Norden) be substituted for 
ping pills. But several practition- 
; have suggested that when you 
ant to sleep better nights, you'll 
4 real peace of mind if clients’ 
ine droves have been vaccinated 
ith EVA (Erysipelas Vaccine Live 
ulture, Avirulent ). 
Here's why EVA is preferred. EVA 
; proved itself in millions of swine. 
ve culture means rapid, highly 
tigenic response with immunity 
omally lasting through marketing 
ve, Avirulent means EVA provides 
arkable freedom from local and 
temic  reactions—cannot seed 
mises or produce infection in 
ine or man. 
Don’t jeopardize your peace of 
ind where swine erysipelas is con- 


a red. 
ligh Sulfa Levels 
mn Pink Eye Therapy 


If cattle in your area are beseiged 
me eye infections, really effective 
Meerapy is achieved with I-Spray 
orden). I-Spray contains a full 
of active ingredients—sodium 
lfacetamide 25.0% and sodium 
opionate, 5.0% in a_ buffered 
se. When I-Spray is applied to the 
, high sodium sulfacetamide con- 
trations can be found in 15 min- 
ts in the conjunctiva and cornea, 
th moderate amounts in the 
queous humor, iris and sclera. This 
achieved with remarkable freedom 
om irritation. I-Spray is supplied in 
indy squeeze-spray bottles. 
(@ For the small animal practitioner, 
wis formulation is available as Eye- 
ed in ¥% oz. plastic dropper bottles. 


lew Sling Simplifies 
ifting Downer Cows 


“It makes me shudder to think of 
| the cows I have lost because I 
have that sling,” an Ohio vet- 
inarian stated recently, referring to 
© Boyd Cattle Lifter Sling 
orden). Fitted with adjustable 
ps to grip the “downer cow’s” 
Pler coxae, the sling is used with 
WB dlock and tackle or other power 

t to greatly simplify the task of 
ting animals to their feet. 
Valuable for complicated milk 
er cases and paralysis after calv- 
&, the lifter sling also facilitates 
hostic work and surgery. 


Evaluation of a New Antibiotic 
F. M. Hall, D.V.M., Marietta, Georgia 


Specific affinity for respiratory and 
mammary tissues is the unique char- 
acteristic of an antibiotic which 
has been introduced containing di- 
ethylaminoethylesterpenicillinGhydrio- 
dide in combination with dihydro- 
streptomycin (Iomycin-Norden). Be- 
cause of this special affinity, lomy- 
cin provides up to 5 times greater 
concentration in lung and mammary 
tissues with therapeutic levels lasting 
eight to twelve hours. 


The following case reports are an 
attempt to evaluate the effectiveness 
of this product in domestic animals. 


Shetland mare pony: Call was 
received to see a two year old pony 
shipped in from the North. Tempera- 
ture was 105°, respiration rate 40, 
and pulse rate 50. The animal had a 
cough and a mucopurulent discharge 
from both nostrils. 4 cc of Iomycin 
were injected in split dosage of 2 cc 
IM in the neck muscles. The next 
day the nasal discharge had ceased, 
only a slight cough remained, and the 
animal was eating well. 

Mare pony: 12 years old, ap- 
proximately 500 pounds, had labored 
and difficult breathing. Both nostrils 
had a greenish-foamy discharge; tem- 
perature was 106° F. The guttural 
pouches were filled with pus and air, 
and the submaxillary glands were 
visibly swollen. 6 cc of Iomycin were 
injected in three sites, followed the 
next day by the same procedure. The 


owner was advised to place feed and 
water on the ground to facilitate 
drainage. Mare made an uneventful 
recovery in 72 hours. 

Guernsey cow, 4 years old, with 
3-day-old calf. Temperature 106°— 
right front quarter of mammary 
gland swollen and turning blue. One 
ce oxytocic principle was injected 
IV and 8 cc Iomycin injected IM. 
Owner was advised to milk out 6 
times daily. Affected quarter returned 
to normal in 48 hours. 

Weimaraner bitch, 4 years old, 
weight 75 pounds, had just weaned 
pups. Left No. 1, 2 and 3 mammae 
were ulcerated and draining. 144 cc 
of Iomycin was injected IM every 
twelve hours for 2 days, and 2 doses 
of 1% ce every 24 hours. A tran- 
quilizer was administered to prevent 
licking of the mammae which were 
dusted daily with Sulf-Urea Powder. 
Healing was complete in 5 days. 

Fair to good results have followed 
routine use of Iomycin in the dis- 
temper complex. Tracheo-bronchitis 
in dogs of all ages respond to Iomy- 
cin if given every 12 hours for 4 days. 


Iomycin in Horses 


Reports from veterinarians indicate 
that Iomycin has produced exception- 
al results when used for the dis- 
temper-strangles-influenza complex in 
horses. 
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A single 
20 cc. vial 


of Pitman-Moore 


GLOBULON 


(Canine Globulin Concentrate) 


will protect three 65 Ib. Boxers. 

A dose of '/10 cc. per pound provides 
immediate passive immunity to 
distemper 

infectious hepatitis 

leptospirosis 

and diseases attributable to 

brucella bronchisepticus 

streptococcus sp. (pyogenic) 

salmonella typhimurium 


~—and when maximum clinical response is 
imperative, Globulon lets you administer 
antibodies in therapeutic amounts never 
before possible. 


*Trademark for P-M Co. Bio. No. 677 
Globulon is supplied in 20 cc. vials. 


DIVISION OF ALLIED LABORATORIES, INC. 
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Sir: 

On reading my review of Hutt’s book, “Genetic 
Resistance to Disease in Domestic Animals,” in the 
May 15 JOURNAL, I was disappointed to see that 
an editorial deletion had changed the meaning. In 
part, it should have read: 


“. . . When hatching eggs of the resistant 
stock were entered in a Random Sample test for 
three years, the resistant stock was lowest in 
mortality from all causes, and was highest in 
income for chicks started. Private breeders were 
stimulated to adopt the method, with gratifying 
results. 

The above is in direct contrast to most other 
experimental attempts to raise the level of re- 
sistance to disease in poultry or other farm ani- 
mals. For various reasons they have not been 
followed up by practical application.” 


Not only did the book emphasize that leucosis 
of chickens was one disease where the breeders 
were using the method of breeding for genetic 
resistance, but it is my understanding that most of 
the big breeders of egg-producing fowls are now 
deliberately exposing their birds to leucosis in 
order to select for resistance to that disease. 


s/BRUCE L. WARWICK 


{The underlined sentence was omitted from the 
original book review.—ED.} 
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July 28, 1959 
Sir: 

The Executive Committee of the American 
Thrift Assembly would like us to bring to your 
attention the outstanding presentation made by 
Dr. Jack O. Knowles of Miami, Fla., of your 
association. Dr. Knowles’ testimony on H.R. 10 
before the Senate Finance Committee was very 
thorough and delivered in such a manner as to im- 
press the members of the committee. 

On this occasion, we would also like to com- 
mend Gen. J. A. McCallam of your Washington 
office. You are indeed fortunate to have him on 
your staff, and we consider it a real privilege to 
cooperate with him. 

Sincerely, 

s/F. JOSEPH DONOHUE 

Chairman 

s/ROBERT E. ANSHELES 

Executive Director 

American Thrift Assembly for Ten Million 
Self-Employed, Inc. 
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FOR BETTER 
MANAGEMENT OF 
BARBITURATE 

ANESTHESIA 


Methetharimide, PARLAM 


THE BARBITURATE 
ANTAGONIST 
OF CHOICE 


INCREASES RESPIRATION 
RESTORES REFLEXES 
SHORTENS SLEEPING TIME 


73% MORE POTENT * AS a STRONG RESPIRATORY STIMULANT 
THAN PENTAMETHYLENTETRAZOL in the presence of barbiturates. 
, ¢ As a STRONG CIRCULATORY STIMULANT 
| MIKEDIMIDE in the presence of barbiturates. 
MIKEDIMIDE ah To QUICKLY AMBULATE the animal after surgery. 
index, ond pear er con be put ¢ To SHORTEN SLEEPING TIME under anesthesia. 
or awakened ¢ For ROUTINE ANTAGONISM THERAPY against 
| will, by the ceeDUAIDE without barbiturate anesthesia. 
ee ee to the ani | ¢ For EMERGENCY TREATMENT for barbiturate 
overdose and respiratory depression. 
mi., © To ACHIEVE A “SAFE PLANE” of anesthesia 
DE is supplied in 10 d 
a 120 es multiple dose during and after prolonged surgery. 
on segues YOU MAY ORDER DIRECT, or we can drop ship 
and bill through your distributor. EACH DOZ 


*Patent applied for ‘MIKEDIMIDE’ 120 ml. multiple dose vial.......$9.00 $102.60 
‘MIKEDIMIDE’ 60 ml. multiple dose vial.....4.75 54.16 
‘MIKEDIMIDE’ 10 ml. multiple dose vial....... 2.00 22.80 
> 0. allowed on all orders over $25. Orders totaling $100 
or more, less 5°%/ extra discount. 
1/10 NET 30 F.O.B. Englewood, N. J. 


CORPORATION @ 266 S. Dean Street, Englewood, New Jersey 


SOLE CANADIAN DISTRIBUTOR: Veterinary Medical Supply Co. of Canada, 6579 Somerled Ave., Montreal, Que. 


“Pioneer in veterinary medicine for target point chemotherapy” 
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A “FAVORITES; 
00 When offered free choice, nearly all normal 
dogs (and many sick and convalescent ones) 
will eat Caminal-S . . . the balanced vitamin- 


mineral tablet with canine high palatability 
factor. 


The Armour canine high palatability factor is 
the result of extensive research. The factor con- 
sists of a number of cultured and glandular 
derivatives scientifically blended to give 
Caminal-S the odor, taste and crunch that is 
appealing to dogs. 
Caminal-S is an excellent dispensing item . . . 
simple to administer. Tablets are generally ac- 
cepted free choice, but even finicky dogs eat 
their food with relish when Caminal-S tablets 
ree are crumbled over it. And Caminal-S is a su- 
gi mn OS perior coat conditioner, giving a sheen ordi- 
“yp narily seen only in show dogs. 
For correction or prevention of vitamin-min- 
eral deficiencies in dogs 


CAMINAL’-S 
THE VITAMIN-MINERAL TABLET WITH bana APPEAL 


| ARMOUR CRUNCH 


VETERINARY DEPARTMENT + ARMOUR PHARMACEUTICAL COMPANY KANKAKEE, ILLINOIS 
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a complete 
vitamin-mineral dietary | 
supplement—with taste appeal | 
to small animals 


This new meat-flavored dietary 
supplement contains nineteen 
important ingredients in tablet form. 
Small animals like them! 


The comprehensive Pet-Tabs formula: | 
¢ Balances the daily ration. | 
+ Speeds recovery from illness. 

« Shortens convalescence after surgery. 

¢ Eliminates complicated additions to 


rations. 
¢« Maintains health and vigor in older 
animals. 


« Aids growth in young animals. 


Dosage: | Pet-Tab daily. 
Supplied: In bottles of 50. To veterinarians only. 


Send for literature 


THE S.E. MASSENGILL COMPANY 
Veterinary Division 
Bristol, Tennessee 
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an ethical solution to a medical problem 
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on 50 Ib. bags of 


KASCO 


NATURAL DOG MEAL 


Here’s an opportunity for all regular users 
of Kasco to buy at a big saving—and a 
chance for new users to try at a special 
low price! It will cost you less than ever 
to keep your dogs in the top condition 
that can come only with proper nutrition. 


There’s nothing to send in, nothing to do 
but look for the 50 Ib. bags with “special 
40¢ off” printed on the label. Or ask your 
Kasco representative next time he calls. 
Offer good only when printed on bag. 


KASCO 


natural dog meal 
for dogs of all ages 


As soon as dogs are weaned, Kasco is the 
natural dog meal to carry on nature’s 
healthy start. Even at normal prices it’s the 
most economical way to give them all the 
nutrition they are known to need. Kasco is 
packed with nature’s most nourishing in- 
gredients... real protein, energy fats, vita- 


@)comn mooucts company 


For a limited time only! 


YOUR FEED 
STORE 


mins and minerals...in the proper propor- 
tions and in their most digestible form. In 
addition Kasco is concentrated to give your 
dog more nutrition per serving. Be sure to 
look for this money-saving offer today, and 
take advantage of it while it lasts. 
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More effective _— therapy 
| wit 
MAXIMUM antibiotic milk levels 


ANTIBIOTIC LEVELS IN MILK! 


700 


Meg. Antibiotic Activity /ml. of Milk 


Mineral Oil Types 
~ 
100 = 
Ointment Types “=. 


100 200 300 400 500 600 


Mi. of ‘Ailk Added at Rate of 100 mi./Hr.__ 
1 Microbiological Assay, Agricultural Research and Development Dept., Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 


LIQUAMAST 


oxytetracycline HCl 

: Broad-Spectrum antibiotic effectiveness Completely soluble in milk — permits direct 
—oxytetracycline is highly effective against all contact with causative organisms. 
of the most common organisms responsible for Plus 
bovine mastitis. Stability —Non freezing —Nonirritating 


Rapid diffusion—rapidly dispersing vehicle Supply—LiquaMast is available in 14 oz. tubes 
provides deep antibiotic penetration into the with a total of 426 mg. of oxytetracycline (as the 
udder tissue to reach those organisms responsible hydrochloride) in each tube, packaged in 12-tube 
for maintenance of chronic infection. cartons with a tube squeezer. 


*Trademark Soild to Veterinarians Only 


Department of Veterinary Medicine 
Pfizer) Science for the world’s well-being PFIZER LABORATORIES 
Division, Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 
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the perfect 


DISTEMPEROID VIRUS + HEPOID TC 


E DISTEMPER VA 
Ferret Origin) 
istemperoid 
Viablized* 


FOR PROTECTION AGAINST DISTEMPER 
AND HEPATITIS IN DOGS 


sold to graduate veterinarians only. 


FROMM LABORATORIES, INC. 
4 Grafton, Wisconsin, U.S. A. 


Burn this co icillin and dityde “Se 
MM LABORATOR! ORATOR 


LEG!SLATION 


Graduate Training, Public 
Health 


H.R. 6436 Amended 


Commissioned Corps P.H.S. 


Health Benefits, Federal 
Employees 


NEW BILLS 


To Amend Title Il, 
Social Security Act 


National Science 
> Foundation Act 


GS-9 New Entrance Grade 
for Veterinarians 


Graduate training, public health personnel, H. R. 6325 (see 
JOURNAL, Aug. 1, 1959, adv. p. 12), is Public Law 86-105, 
approved by the President on July 23. 


Amended Federal Insecticide, Fungicide, Rodenticide Act, 
H.R. 6436 (see JOURNAL, June 1 and June 15, 1959, ady, 
p. 12), cleared for the President on July 29. 


Cleared Senate July 24 for House Action, Commissioned 
Corps P.H.S. bill, S$. 2220 (see JOURNAL, Aug. 15, 1959, 
adv. p. 16). 


Federal Employees health benefits bill, S. 2162 (see JOUR- 
NAL, Aug. 1, 1959, adv. p. 12), passed Senate July 16, 
1959, House Committee hearings not concluded August 5, 
date this item was submitted. 


To remove limitation upon amount outside income individual 
may earn while receiving benefits: H.R. 8300, Rep. Oliver 
(D., Maine). 


To increase to $5,000 a year amount outside earnings per- 
mitted without deductions from benefits: H.R. 8322, Rep. 
Roosevelt (D., Calif.); H.R. 8414, Rep. McFall (D., Calif.), 
would limit amount to $3,000 


To provide full benefits age 60 for women, age 62, men; 
increase benefits and earnings on which benefits computed; 
more liberal conditions for disability benefits; provide hos- 
pitalization and surgical insurance: H.R. 8442, Rep Bennett 
(R., Mich.). 


To preserve the insurance rights of individuals who, because 
of disability, have lost at least 60 per cent of their earning 
capacity: §. 2459, Sen. Kefauver (D., Tenn.). 


Amend National Science Foundation Act of 1959, to initiate 
and support basic scientific research and programs to 
strengthen scientific research in mathematical, physical, 
medical, biological, and other sciences by contract or other 
arrangements (grants, loans, etc.), to support such research. 
Also authorize scholarships and graduate scholarships for 
scientific study or work in fields mentioned above, at Amer- 
ican or foreign institutions: $. 2468, Sen. Hill (D., Ala.) 


Grade GS-9 has been authorized by the Civil Service Com- 
mission as the entrance grade for veterinarians employed 
by the U.S. Department of Agriculture at $6,135 per annum 
(see JOURNAL, Aug. 15, 1959, adv. p. 36). 
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WASHINGTON NEWS—Continued 


Armed Forces Institute of 
Pathology 


Federal Property and 
Administration Services Act 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Oregon Modified-Certified 
Brucellosis Area 


Animal Care Panel Meeting 


Provides for director of Armed Forces Institute of Path 

to be brigadier general or rear admiral: S. 1925, Seq. 
Jackson (D., Wash), H.R. 8452, Rep. Rhodes (R., Ariz.). Both 
identical with H.R. 7871 (see JOURNAL, Aug. 1, 1959, ady, 
p. 14). 


Amend Federal Property and Administration Services Act of 
1949, to permit donation of foreign excess property to med 
cal institutions, health centers, colleges, etc., for use in for 
eign countries: H.R. 8398, Rep. Monagan (D., Conn.). 


Oregon declared modified-certified brucellosis area, ef. 
fective July 2, 1959. According to U.S.D.A. release July 24 
Oregon is the 20th state so certified. 


Tenth annual meeting of the Animal Care Panel will be held 
in Washington, D.C., October 29-31, 1959, at the Sheraton 
Park Hotel. Inquiries relative to the meeting should be ad- 
dressed to the Chairman, Dr. Willard H. Eyestone, Bidg. 10, 
National Institute of Health, Bethesda 14, Md. 


Col. Frank M. Townsend, U.S.A.F. (M.C.) is new director of 
Armed Forces Institute of Pathology, succeeding Capt. Wil- 
liam M. Silliphant, M.C., U.S. Navy. 


NATIONAL 
BAND & TAG CO. 


World's Largest 
and Oldest 
Manufacturing 
Specialists 


producing exclusively 


POULTRY 
BANDS | 
LIVESTOCK 
TAGS 


and allied 
products 


New! cattle car tagging with half the pressures 


HASCO NO. 56 CATTLE TAG Used by DHIA, Artificial Breeders, 


DOG TAGS : 


NATIONAL BAND & TAG CO., 


FAST! SURE! EASY! 


@ Minimum pressure for maximum 
sealing leverage! 

®@ Avoid lost tags due to “weak” 
applications! 

@ No tagging fatigue — no swollen, 
sore hands! 

Tags “snap-in” sealing position — 
won't fall out! 


State Associations. Tamper-proof! Self-Piercing! Self- Sealing! Rounded 
Piercing post minimizes ear puncture — avoids infection! Colors and 
unified numbering system available. 


@ MUNICIPAL DOG TAG 
CITY DOG LICENSE 
CONTROL 


Consecutive numbering 
and individual! 
name stamping 
available. 


Write for Free Catalog! 
NEWPORT, KENTUCKY 
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ou elax 


takes the suspen 
out of hog cholera 
immunizing 


| 
than any other professional man, fy 
the practicing veterinarian knows fii, 
Soe |” that his most valuable asset is time. In fre 
any area of his practice, the success of his re 
P therapy cannot be measured by results 
or alone; he is a busy man whose time must 
| be used judiciously. ” 
9 Well aware problem, Merck re- 
workers have designed an antibac- . 
| 8 terial agent which, from its conception, J. 
| was meant to satisfy the particular needs - 
of the veterinari th 
drug produces effective therapeutic blood FF 
o levels for at least two days, freeing the ‘. 
Narian from time-consuming return le 
alls and minimizing stress-producing 
| 5 | handling. 
The most exciting development in sulfa SL 
oe therapy in 20 years na 
| > SULFABROM gives you all the benefits | 
| 3 of sulfa efficacy and at the same time 
helps eliminate the necessity for frequent 
| 2 administration. Thus, SULFABROM is 
| produces economical—your initial expenditure is 
4 sulfa-low and decreased total dosage 
brings cost down even lower. 
therapeutic SULFABROM, administered orally or 


i 6 12 1 24 
blood levels lasting up fo 48 hou 


in cattle * 


© TRADEMARK OF MERCK & CO., INC. FOR SODIUM SULFABROMOMETHAZINE.  G©MERCK @ CO., ven 
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H- 
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2 


BROM 


wconcept in sulfonamide therapy 


SULFABROM is a bromine-substituted sulfamethazine developed by Merck research workers. 
This new antibacterial agent is the only sulfa product available exclusively to veterinarians. 


Although SULFABROM is notable for re back on feed and eating nor- 

producing effective levels in rapid time, ogg days; 

once it has entered the blood stream its foot rot 48 hours the cow was able to 

speed of action slows down considerably. stand and apne to eat ; 

SULFABROM is excreted very slowly; pneumonia “in five Gays’ time this calf 
J this accounts for its long-lasting effect. In was back to normal”! 


intraperitoneally to cattle, produces effec- 
tive blood levels lasting up to 48 hours— 
frequently long enough to eliminate any 
repetition of dosage. 


OM — quickly absorbed, 
slowly excreted 


detectable amounts may be present 
in the urme for as long as six days. Blood 
levels remain fitgh, sometimes for as long 
as 53 to 60 hours. Aid, because it is ex- 


nary tract ever large enough to caus 
crystalluria. 


SULFABROM —effective against a 
broad range of infection 

By maintaining a high sulfonamide level 
in the tissues, SULFABROM minimizes 
the emergence of resistant strains of most 
pathogens. SULFABROM exerts its anti- 
bacterial effect at the cellular level long 


enough to combat effectively both gram- 
negative and gram-positive organisms in- 
cluding those responsible for: 

calf diphtheria “recovery in 48 hours”; 
acute septic mastitis “uneventful 
recovery”; 


diosis, shipping fever, listerellosis an 
miscellaneous infectious conditions, such 
as peritonitis and infected wounds. 


SULFABROM —single-dose sulfa ther- 
apy available exclusively to veteri- 
narians 

sum, SULFABROM represents the 


dling time in the treatment of 
any infection. 


30 36 42 48 
DOSAGE (in cattle) Supplied as 
and ULFABROM 15 Gm. uses — packages of 5 a 
SULFABROM 4 Gm. Boluses — packages of 5 and 50 
SULFABROM Buffered Powder 
MERCK & CO., Inc. ee 


mg. (0.25-0.5 grains)/Ib., intravenously —for immediate 

0-60 (0.5-1.0 grains)/Ib., intraperitoneally —for rapid, 


vels 
60-90 mg. Bots grains)/Ib., orally, os a drench—for con- 
vels 


venient le 


Chemical Division 
Rahway, New Jersey 


VETERINARY 


4. CASE REPORTS IN MERCK @ CO., INC. FILES, 
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as well as scours, winter dysentery, «acci- 
creted so slowly, seldom is {Yeamount of a 
SULFABROM passing through theuri- 
very latest advance in sulfa therapy. Effec- a 
tive against afull range of infectious dis- aun 
eases, economica se by any standards, oa 
SULFABROM is answer to the 
pressing problem of repeat caHs_and han- = 


HELP KEEP 
THE THINGS 
WORTH KEEPING 


It’s good to be a boy, explor- 
ing the wide world, soaking 
up wonderful new sounds and 
sights everywhere you go. 
And if the world’s a peaceful 
place, it’s good to grow up, 
too, and become a man. 

But will the world stay 
peaceful? That depends on 
whether we can keep the 
peace. Peace costs money. 

Money for strength to keep 
the peace. Money for science 
and education to help make 
peace lasting. And money 
saved by individuals to help 
keep our economy strong. 

Your Savings Bonds, as a 
direct investment in your 
country, make you a Partner 
in strengthening America’s 
Peace Power. 

The Bonds you buy will 
earn good interest for you. 
But the most important thing 
they earn is peace. 

Think it over. Are you buy- 
ing as many as you might? 


HELP STRENGTHEN AMERICA'S PEACE POWER 


U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertising. The Treasury Department thanks 
The Advertising Council and this magazine their patriotic donation. 
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Outstanding effectiveness in the routine 


treatment of CANINE DIARRHEA 


‘ORA-BOLS 

FU RADE veterinary 
Complete remissions in 37 0f 38 dogs’  Furavex 
“,.. shortened the duration of diarrhea in comparison with previously used drugs, and 
in most cases produced an apparent complete recovery . . . (The diarrhea) generally 
ceased in 2 to 7 days without any side effect due to medication.”? 

Containing Furacin® (brand of nitrofurazone) in an excipient of dextrose for 
peroral therapy, FuRADEX is achieving striking results in bacterial and nonspecific 
diarrheas and in diarrheas associated with other diseases such as distemper and 


hepatitis. FuRaDEX has the advantage of being highly palatable to dogs, which facili- 
tates treatment,}-* and is a point of superiority over other preparations. 


SUPPLIED: 50 mg. scored oRA-BOLS, bottle of 100. 


REFERENCES: 1. Pollock, S.: Control of Nonspecific and Specific Enteritis in the Dog; 

read at the First Regional Conference on the Nitrofurans in Veterinary Medicine, 
Wilmington, Delaware (June 5, 1958). 2. Fisher, G. W.: Oral Use of Furadex in 
Canine Diarrhea, N. A. Vet. 39:133-134 (Mar. 15) 1958. 

ORA-BOLS™ is the Eaton trade mark for small bolus-shaped tablets. 

Available through your professional veterinary distributor. 

NITROFURANS . . . a new class of antimicrobials . . . neither antibiotics nor sulfonamides 


EATON LABORATORIES, NORWICH, NEW YORK 
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DIATHAL exerts a suppressive action on gut motility, 
provides wide-spectrum antibacterial action against 
enteric organisms and has the added protective action 
of controlling nausea and vomiting associated with 
virtually all diarrheas of cats, dogs and horses. 
DIATHAL is indicated for intramuscular use only in 
dogs, cats and in horses not destined for human con- 
sumption. 

packaging DIATHAL Injection, 10 cc. vials, boxes of 1 and 6. 
DIATHAL,® procaine penicillin G in dihydrostreptomycin sulfate 
solution with diphemanil methylsulfate. 

SCHERING CORPORATION * BLOOMFIELD, NEW JERSEY 


DIATHAL 
INJECTION 


V-OL-J-129 *Good results in 226 of 236 cases reported to Clinical Research Division, 


REPORT... 
ANIMALS RECOVERED 
IMPROVED PROMPTLY WITH 


a distinct advancement in the control of problem diarrheas 


; 


and ontite 
Ran antihistamine; in 


* 
Loroth dol an 
Contains igal agent; indane, an 
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PHOSTIX 
PHOSTIX 
PHOSTIX introducing the 


PHOSTIX 
PHosTix newest of the new 


PHOSTIX 
in parasiticides 
PHOSTIX 
PHOSTIX 
PHOSTIX 
PHOSTIX 
PHOSTIX 
PHOSTIX 
PHOSTIX 
PHOSTIX 
PHOSTIX 
PHOSTIX 
PHOSTIX new-formula Phostix 
PHOSTIX is safe for dipping cats, 
PHOSTIX kills brown dog ticks 
PHOSTIX 
® Here is the parasiticide small animal 
FORT DODGE practitioners long have wished for. Cats may be dipped 
without danger in an emulsion of 1'/2 oz. Phostix 
to 1 gallon water. Extensive field trials have 
PHOSTIX shown nontoxic Phostix to be highly 
o 4 weeks. The Phostix formula has no 
PHOSTIX 
PH OST IX Inert ingredients, including perfume..... 6.00% 


a Supplied in pints and gallons. 
PHOSTIX Fort Dodge Laboratories, Inc., Fort Dodge, lowa 
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Oral Treatment of Spontaneous Ringworm in Cats 
with Griseofulvin 


WILLIAM KAPLAN, D.V.M., and LIBERO AJELLO, Ph.D. 
Atlanta, Georgia 


IN THE PAST, the approach to the therapy 
of ringworm in animals, as well as man, 
has been to develop and employ topical 
medications. Over the years a large number 
of such remedies have been made available 
for clinical use; however, none have proved 
satisfactory. This therapeutic failure does 
not reflect inability on the part of the 
numerous preparations to suppress der- 
matophyte activity, because many of the 
compounds do possess marked antifungal 
properties in vitro. This failure reflects the 
inability of the topical remedies to pene- 
trate the keratin of the skin and its ap- 
pendages and thus reach the invading 
fungus. Furthermore, it has been found 
that some topical medicaments are toxic to 
the patient, particularly when applied to 
large areas of the body."!:!7 It is apparent 
that measures currently employed for the 
treatment of ringworm leave much to be 
desired. 

The inability of the topical medications 
to meet the need for effective therapy and 
control of the dermatophytoses suggested 
to several workers the desirability for a 
different therapeutic approach.'* In line 
with this thinking, the recent preliminary 
report® of the successful treatment of 
experimental Microsporum canis and Tri- 
chophyton mentagrophytes infections in 
guinea pigs by the oral administration of 
griseofulvin is of highest significance. 

From the Communicable Disease Center, U.S. Public 


Health Service, Department of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare, Atlanta, Ga. 


land, and by Johnson & Johnson, New Brunswick, N.J. 
It will be marketed in the United States as Fungifuge 
(Veterinary) by McNeill Laboratories, Philadelphia, Pa., 
and as Fulvicin by Schering Corp., Bloomfield, N.J. 
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Griseofulvin was first described in 1939** 
as a metabolic product isolated from the 
mycelium of Penicillium griseofulvum. The 
antifungal properties of this compound 
were discovered in 1946° when a metabolic 
product (“Curling Factor”) produced by 
Penicillium janczewskii was tested. In 1947, 
it was reported® that “Curling Factor” and 
griseofulvin were identical. 

Subsequent studies* brought to light the 
fact that griseofulvin induces stunting, ex- 
cessive branching, swelling, distortion, and 
spiral twisting of the hyphae of Basidiomy- 
cetes, Ascomycetes, and some Phycomycetes 
and Deuteromyces. Griseofulvin had no ef- 
fect on bacteria, actinomycetes, and yeasts. 
It was postulated that this antibiotic af- 
fects the development of the cell wall in 
fungi that possess chitinous mycelium, Ex- 
tensive in vitro tests were carried out* 
which indicated that griseofulvin was of 
high potential value in protection of plants 
against fungal diseases. Subsequent field 
trials'* supported these laboratory findings. 

In 1958, studies were carried out® to 
determine the systemic effect of griseo- 
fulvin on animal ringworm infections. It 
was found that orally administered griseo- 
fulvin at a dosage of 60 mg. per kilogram, 
when given daily, favorably affected the 
course of M. canis and T. mentagrophytes 
ringworm in experimentally infected guinea 
pigs. Stimulated by these findings, other 
workers’® treated cattle, experimentally in- 
fected with Trichophyton verrucosum, with 
griseofulvin. Oral dosages of 60 mg. per 
kilogram prevented infections or cleared 
up already established infections. More re- 
cently, investigators in Great Britain" and 
the United States? reported the successful 


= 
© griseofulvin empioyec in this study was furnis ne 
by Glaxo Laboratories Led., Greenford, Middlesex, Eng- ae 
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oral treatment of human ringworm infec- 
tions with griseofulvin. 

It appears from the reports to date that, 
in mammals, griseofulvin apparently unites 
with keratogenous cells, rendering newly 
keratinized tissues and structures refrac- 
tory to dermatophyte invasion. In addition 
to this most desirable property, griseoful- 
vin when administered orally to mammals 
has little toxicity. When given intravenously 
or intraperitoneally, however, the drug has 
been shown? to produce alterations in mi- 
totic activity, particularly in bone marrow 
and the seminal epithelium of laboratory 
animals. Consequently, these routes of in- 
troduction should not be employed in 
therapy. 

Ringworm in cats is a common dermato- 
logical disorder of public health importance. 
Studies in this country and other parts of 
the world have shown that M. canis is the 
principal cause of feline dermatophytosis.*'” 
This fungus is readily transmissible to 
human contacts, and infected cats consti- 
tute a major reservoir of this agent for 
man. The desirability of controlling M. 
canis infections in cat populations, both 
from an economic and public health stand- 
point, is apparent. The achievement of this 
objective would be greatly facilitated when 
a reliable therapeutic and prophylactic 
agent becomes available for these infec- 
tions. The favorable preliminary reports on 
the clinical use of griseofulvin in guinea 
pigs, cattle, and man suggest the possi- 
bility that this drug might be advanta- 
geously employed in feline ringworm con- 
trol. Accordingly, it was decided to test 
this antibiotic in cats, both from a thera- 
peutic and prophylactic standpoint. 

The present preliminary report records 
our experiences over a three-month period 
in the use of orally administered griseoful- 
vin for the treatment of 22 cats spontane- 
ously infected with M. canis. 


MATERIALS AND METHODS 


Twenty-two cats were included in this 
preliminary study. Of this number, 20 were 
purebred Persian cats and 2 were domestic 
short-hair cats. They ranged in age from 1 
month to 4 years; 11 were females and 11 
were males (1 male had been altered). All 
the Persians were maintained by a single 
breeder whose stock had been infected with 
M. canis for several years. The domestic 
short-hair cats were the property of two 
different individuals. 


During the course of the study, the ani- 
mals were kept in individual cages which 
were provided with newspaper bedding and 
paper-filled pans for elimination. Nineteen 
of the Persians were housed in one room; 
the 2 domestic short-hair and 1 Persian 
kittens in another room. The pedigreed ani- 
mals were fed a mixture of ground horse- 
meat and a commercial meat-type dog food 
twice each day. The short-hair cats received 
a commercial fish product and milk once a 
day. 

Prior to the administration of griseo- 
fulvin, all animals were carefully examined 
for the presence of cutaneous abnormalities, 
In addition, a complete mycological exami- 
nation was carried out on each cat to estab- 
lish the presence of a dermatophyte infee- 
tion. This procedure included Wood’s light 
and direct microscopic examinations as well 
as cultural studies. Throughout the course 
of the investigation, Sabouraud’s dextrose 
agar slants to which had been incorporated 
cycloheximide (0.5 mg./ml.) and chloram- 
phenicol (0.05 mg./ml.) were routinely em- 
ployed for dermatophyte isolation. 

Microsporum canis was recovered from 
all 22 cats. In this series, 18 animals had 
clinically detectable lesions which varied 
from a few missing or broken hairs con- 
fined to a single site to heavily crusted 
patches of alopecia involving large areas of 
the body. Four cats had no clinical evidence 
of ringworm. In 15, hairs were observed to 
fluoresce under the Wood’s light. A few 
such hairs were plucked from each cat and 
examined under the microscope in 10 per 
cent KOH mounts to eliminate the pos- 
sibility of false fluorescence. In _ each 
instance, a mosaic of small spores, 2 to 3, 
in diameter, was observed to surround the 
pilar shaft. In the cases where hairs 
fluoresced, careful study disclosed that the 
entire extrafollicular portion of the 
shafts manifested this phenomenon. Four 
of the 7 Wood’s light-negative cats had 
fungal invasion of hairs or epithelial debris 
under the microscope, or both. 

Griseofulvin was administered orally in 
single daily doses of approximately 60 mg. 
(one quarter of a 250-mg. scored tablet) to 
the cats 3 months old and over, and ap- 
proximately 40 mg. (one sixth of a 250- 
mg. tablet) to the 2 1-month-old kittens. 
The 15 Wood’s light-positive cats were 
given the drug every day until they became 
clinically normal and their hairs no longer 
fluoresced under the ultraviolet light. Then 
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the griseofulvin was given twice a week. 
The 6 Wood’s light-negative cats with 
cutaneous lesions were given the drug 
every day until clinically normal. Then the 
antibiotic was given twice a week. The 1 
Wood’s light-negative cat with no apparent 
skin lesions was given the drug every day 
until culturally negative. Then the drug 
was administered twice a week. 

Animals were regarded as clinically 
normal when crust and scale formation 
could not be detected by visual examination 
and manual palpation, and when areas of 
alopecia were rapidly being filled in by 
normal hair. The criterion for a complete 
mycological recovery was two successive 
negative cultures taken two weeks apart. 

The progress of the disease and response 
to medication were observed through 
clinical responses, including possible un- 
desirable side reactions, Wood’s light 
examination, and cultures. Clinically re- 
covered animals that were Wood’s light- 
negative but culturally positive were 
dipped in a 1:200 solution of 45 per cent 
technical captan powder (Ortho-Tack- 
Wash*) or shampooed with napthalene 
soap (Vermex*) and recultured. Hairs for 
culture from clinically normal animals were 
collected by plucking from the head, back, 
tail, and extremities, as well as from the 
sites of former cutaneous alterations. 


RESULTS 


Eight cats (No. 1, 2, 7, 9, 14, 15, 20, and 
21) showed a marked favorable response 
to the medication within one week, and 5 
(No. 3, 8, 10, 13, and 19) within two weeks 
(table 1). At this stage of healing, crust 
and scale formations started to break up 
and fall off, with the skin becoming softer 
and more pliable. These 13 animals had had 
the most extensive and severe lesions prior 
to the initiation of griseofulvin therapy. 

Within three weeks, 10 of the cats (No. 
4, 5, 6, 10, 12, 13, 14, 19, 21, and 22) ap- 
peared clinically recovered. At the end of 
one month, 6 additional cats (No. 1, 2, 7, 9, 
15, and 20) were clinically normal. And at 
the end of five weeks, 2 more animals (No. 
3 and 8) reached this stage. In no case did 
extension of existing lesions or new lesions 


*Ortho-Tack-Wash is manufactured by the California 
Spray Chemical Corporation, Richmond, Calif.; Vermex 
by the Vermex Company of America, Burbank, Calif. The 
use of trade names is for the purpose of identification, and 
does not constitute endorsement by the U. S. Public Health 


occur while the cats were under treatment. 
Figures 1 and 2 show the progress of heal- 
ing in cat 20, the most severely and exten- 
sively affected animal in this series. Under 
treatment it was ebserved that a few hairs 
still fluoresced along their entire length. 
However, in the majority of Wood’s light- 
positive hairs, fluorescence was confined to 
the distal end of the shaft. The basal por- 
tion of these hairs, when examined under 
the microscope, was found to be free of 
fungus. Thus, it became possible to render 
cats Wood’s light-negative by cutting off 
the fluorescent tips of hairs, leaving the 
unaffected proximal parts in situ. 

After three weeks of treatment, it was 
possible to accomplish this conversion in 
8 cats (5, 6, 10, 11, 12, 18, 21, and 22). 
In the case of cats 21 and 22, however, 
it was decided not to clip the fluorescent 
portions at that time. After 11 weeks of 
treatment, the tips of hairs of these 2 
cats still fluoresced under the Wood’s light, 
at which time they were cut off. Other 
cats rendered negative to the Wood’s light 
were: cat 1, after one month; cat 3, after 
five weeks; cat 9, after six weeks; cats 8 
and 16, after 12 weeks of treatment. 

In 2 cases (animals 13 and 20), some 
hairs continued to fluoresce along their 
entire lengths after 12 weeks of therapy. 
It could have been possible to convert these 
2 cats to a Wood’s light-negative state by 
epilating the affected hairs. It was ob- 
served during the course of treatment that 
in nearly all the Wood’s light-positive cats 
varying numbers of fluorescent hairs had 
fallen out or broken off spontaneously. 
However, in no case during the three 
months did a complete conversion to a 
negative state occur spontaneously. 

Although griseofulvin demonstrated a 
marked capacity to bring about a rapid 
clinical recovery, it was not as effective in 
producing a mycological recovery. As noted 
in table 1, only 8 cats (1, 3, 4, 7, 11, 14, 15, 
and 19) were rendered culturally negative 
through use of this drug alone. It was still 
possible to isolate M. canis from 13 cats 
after two months of therapy. (Kitten 5 was 
sold after four weeks of antibiotic therapy. 
It was shampooed prior to sale; however, 
specimens were not taken for culture after 
the topical therapy.) Whether these re- 
coveries indicated persistence of active in- 
fection or merely passive contamination of 
the skin and hair could not be determined. 
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TABLE i—Response of Cats Infected with Microsporum canis to the Oral Administration of Griseofulyin 


Identifi- 
cation Clinical history 
No. Breed Age Sex prior to therapy 


Mycological findings 


examination 
Culture 


microscopic 


Direct 


Therapeutic results 


Multiple large crusted patches 
of alopecia over entire body; 

1 Persian 9mo. M_ skin lesions of varying degrees 
of severity present since two 
weeks after birth. 


Numerous small crusted lesions 

2 Persian 16mo. F _ present over entire body; con- 
dition present for several 
months. 


Circular, scaly areas of alopecia 
3 Persian 3%yr. F on neck, ear, and tail; lesions 
present for six weeks. 


Few missing hairs on both ears; 
4 Persian 4yr. F duration of condition unknown. 


Hair loss on legs, feet, and 
5 Persian imo. M_ chest; lesions present for two 
weeks. 


Few missing hairs on face, 
6 Persian 1mo. M_ paws, and eyelids. 


Numerous small crusted areas 

7 Persian 12yr. M_ of alopecia on back, neck, and 
face; lesions present for several 
months. 


Numerous small scaly areas 
with some hair loss on ears, 

8 Persian tyr. M_ flanks, shoulders, and tail; 
skin lesions present since two 
weeks after birth. 


Within 1 week marked clinical im. 
provement evident; after 1 month ani- 
mal clinically normal. Wood’s . 
positive hairs fluoresced at their distal 
portions; affected portions were cy 
off; seven weeks after griseofulvin ther. 
apy was initiated, cultures negative 
without supplementary treatment; after 
nine weeks cultures still negative. 


Within 1 week marked clinical im. 
provement evident; after 1 month ani- 
mal clinically normal; 7 weeks after 
treatment was initiated cultures gill 
positive. Animal dipped in the captan 
solution; post-dip cultures taken 2 
weeks apart were still positive. 


Within 2 weeks marked clinical im- 
provement evident; after 5 weeks ani- 
mal clinically normal; all Wood's 
light-positive hairs fluoresced at tips; 
affected tips cut off; after 7 weeks 
cultures negative without supplement- 
ary treatment; after 9 weeks cultures 
still negative. 


After 3 weeks animal clinically nor- 
mal; after 7 weeks cultures negative 
without supplementary treatment; 
after 9 weeks cultures still negative. 


After 3 weeks animal clinically nor- 
mal; at this time Wood's light-positive 
hairs fluoresced at their distal portions; 
affected portions cut off; animal sham- 
pooed and sold; no post-shampooing 
cultures were prepared. 


After 3 weeks animal clinically nor- 
mal; at this time all Wood's light 
positive hairs fluoresced at their distal 
portions; affected portions cut off; 
after 4 weeks animal given two sham- 
poos, one week apart; cultures pre- 
pared after shampooing i 
animal sold after 5 weeks. 


Within 1 week, clinical improve- 
ment evident; after 1 month animal 
clinically normal with exception of a 
few small crusted areas on neck; after 
7 weeks cultures negative without sup- 
plementary treatment; after 9 weeks 
cultures still negative. 


After 2 weeks clinical improvement 
evident; after 3 weeks cat developed 
a general pruritus which persisted for 
3 days; after 5 weeks animal clinically 
normal; at this time most of the 
Wood's light-positive hairs fluoresced 
at distal portions; affected fluorescent 
hairs still evident; animal dipped io 
the captan solution; animal still 
Wood's light-positive and culturally 
positive; after 12 weeks remaining 
Wood's light-positive hairs fluoresced 
at tips; cultures stil positive. 


le prior to therapy 
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TABLE | (continued)—Response of Cats Infected with Microsporum canis to the Oral Administration 
of Griseofulvin 


Mycological findings 
prior to therapy 


Clinical history 
prior to therapy 


Wood's 
microscopic 
examination 


light 
Direct 


Culture 


Therapeutic results 


Within 1 week clinical improvement 
evident; after 1 month animal clinical- 
ly normal; after 6 weeks all Wood's 


Multiple crusted patches of light-positive hairs fluoresced at tips; 
9 Persian 6mo. F _ alopecia on back and shoulders; + + + affected portions cut off; after 8 weeks 
skin lesions had been present cultures still positive. Animal dipped 
for 4 months. and washed in captan solution; two 


sets of cultures prepared two weeks 
apart after dipping negative. 

After 2 weeks clinical improvement 
evident; after 3 weeks animal clinically 
normal; at this time all Wood's light- 


Multiple crusted areas of positive hairs fluoresced at their distal 
10 Persian 3 yr. F alopecia on neck and shoulders; + + + portions; affected portions cut off; 
lesions were 1 month old. after 7 weeks cultures still positive; 


cat dipped in captan solution; two 
sets of cultures prepared two weeks 
apart after dipping negative. 

After 3 weeks all Wood's light-posi- 


No apparent clinical lesions tive hairs fluoresced at tips; affected 
visible; under the Wood's portions cut off; after 6 weeks cul- 

11 Persian 7 mo. light patches of fluorescing hairs + + tures negative without supplementary 
on face and axillae; no history treatment; after 8 weeks cultures still 
of duration of infection. negative. 


After 3 weeks animal clinically nor- 
mal; all Wood's light-positive hairs 
fluoresced at tips; affected portions 


Several scaly areas with some cut off; after 6 weeks cultures still 
12 Persian 6mo. F hair loss on abdomen and head; + + + positive; animal dipped and washed in 
lesions were 1 month old. captan solution; two sets of cultures 
prepared 2 weeks apart after dipping 
negative. 


After 2 weeks clinical improvement 
evident; after 3 weeks animal appeared 
clinically normal; at this time many 


Numerous scaly areas with Wood's light-positive hairs fluo- 
13. Persian 11 mo. M_ some hair loss on the head, > + + resced at tips; after 8 weeks a number 
shoulders, and flank; lesions of Wood's light-positive hairs still flu- 
had been present for 10 months. oresced along entire lengths; after 12 


weeks few Wood's light-positive hairs 
still evident; cultures still positive. 
Within 1 week clinical response 


Several small crusted areas on evident; after 3 weeks animal clinically 
14 Persian 2yr. M_ face and neck; duration of we - + normal; after 1 month cultures nega- 
lesions unknown. tive; after 6 weeks cultures still nega- 

tive. 


After 1 week clinical response evi- 
dent; after 1 month animal appeared 


Multiple small crusted areas on clinically normal with exception of a 
head, tail, and back; lesions few minute crusted spots on tail; after 
15 Persian 9mo. F_ had been present for several a + + 5 weeks animal was culturally nega- 
months. tive without any supplementary treat- 
ment; after 7 weeks culture still nega- 
tive. 


After 2 weeks many Wood's light- 
positive hairs fluoresced at distal por- 
tions; affected portions clipped; after 
8 weeks a few Wood's light-positive 


No visible lesions evident; un- hairs that fluoresced along entire 
der the Wood's light patches length still present. Animal dipped in 
16 Persian 7 mo. M_ of fluorescent hairs over entire + + +  captan solution; cultures prepared after 
back and tail; condition had dipping still positive; after 10 weeks 
been present for 6 weeks. culcures still positive; after 12 weeks 


a few hairs fluoresced at tips; affected 
cut off; culcures at this time 
still positive. 


(Table | continued on page 258) 
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TABLE | (continued) —Response of Cats Infected with Microsporum canis to the Oral Admin’stration 
of Griseofulvin 
Mycological findings a 
prior to therapy 
£8 
os 
cation Clinical history £286 
No. Age Sex prior to therapy S22 Bes 5 Therapeutic results 
After 6 weeks culeures still positive, 
Animal dipped in captan solution; cyl. 
17 Persian 2 yr. F No visible lesions evident; no - - + tures prepared after dipping negative; 
past history of skin lesions. after 8 weeks animal still culturally 
negative. 
After 3 weeks all Wood's light-posi- 
tive hairs fluoresced at tips; affected 
No clinical lesions evident; un- portions cut off; after 5 weeks cultures 
18 Persian 18mo. F der the Wood’s light patches + + + still positive; animal dipped and 
of fluorescent hairs were visi- washed in the captan solution; cultures 
ble on the flank and tail. prepared after dipping still positive; 
after 7 weeks cultures still positive. 
After 2 weeks the lesion showed 
marked clinical improvement; after 3 
A single crusted area at the weeks animal appeared clinically nor- 
19 Persian 14 mo. F base of the ear; history of skin -- oe oe mal; after 6 weeks cultures negative 
lesions could not be obtained. without supplementary treatment; after 
8 weeks cultures still negative. 
Dramatic clinical improvement eyi- 
dent within 1 week; after 1 month 
Massive confluent, heavily animal appeared clinically normal; a 
crusted areas of alopecia over this | bap light-positive 
26 Persian 3mo. F_ entire body; lesions had been + ii me hairs fluoresced at distal portions; af- 
present since 2 weeks after fected portions clipped; after 3 months 
bieth a number of hairs still fuoresced along 
J entire lengths. Animal dipped and 
washed in captan solution; culture 
prepared after dipping still positive. 
After 1 week clinical improvement 
evident; after 3 weeks animal clinical- 
ly normal; all Wood's light-positive 
irs fluoresced at tips; affected 
21 Domenic A single heavily crusted cir- to in situ; = 
Shost- cular area of alopecia on neck; = + + + 41 weeks Wood’s light-positive hairs 
Hair 2 yt. 7 lesion was approximately 1 fluoresced at tips; affected portions cut 
alt. week old. off; after 11 weeks cultures still posi- 
tive and animal shampooed; cultures 
prepared after shampooing negative; 
after 13 weeks cultures still negative. 
After 3 weeks Wood's light-positive 
hairs fluoresced at distal portions; 
= p hairs were allowed to remain in situ; 
. A few missing or broken hairs at this time animal appeared clinically 
22 Domestic evident on upper lip and side normal. after 11 weeks only a single 
Short- of the nose; under the Wood’s + + + hair fluoresced at its tip; affected 
Hair 7mo. M light numerous fluorescent portion cut off; after 11 weeks cultures 


hairs were visible; duration of 
the lesions not known. 


still positive and animal was sham- 
pooed; cultures prepared after sham- 
pooing negative; cultures prepared 
after 13 weeks still negative. 


To expedite the conversion to a cultural- 
ly negative state it was considered advis- 
able to apply topical therapy. Accordingly, 
9 cats were dipped in the captan solution 
and 3 were shampooed with the naphtha- 
lene soap. Specimens were then taken and 
cultured the same day and two weeks later. 
After one immersion in the dip, 4 cats 
(9, 10, 12, and 17) became culturally nega- 
tive; 5, however, still yielded M. canis on 
culture. The 3 that were given the shampoo 
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treatment were rendered free of the infec- 
tion. One cat (13) had not received topical 
therapy and still yielded M. canis after 
three months of griseofulvin treatment. 
During the course of griseofulvin ther- 
apy, only 1 cat developed a possible side 
reaction. This animal (8) evinced a general 
pruritus after three weeks of treatment. 
The itching disappeared spontaneously in 
three days without interruption of griseo- 
fulvin administration. Consequently, the 
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possible relationship of this episode to the 
antibiotic intake could not be established. 
No side effects were observed in the re- 
maining 21 cats. On the contrary, a notice- 
able improvement in the general health 
and well being of the more extensively 
infected animals was observed. It was 


noted that although griseofulvin tastes 


Fig. |—Progress of healing of lesions on head of a 3-month-old p 


tection against the development of new 
lesions. The possible possession of such 
prophylactic powers is further suggested 
by the results of our preliminary studies™ 
with guinea pigs. It was found possible to 
completely pretect these laboratory animals 
against experimental M. canis infection 
through a daily course of treatment with 


d 


urebred Persian kitten: (a) clinical 


picture prior to griseofulvin therapy, showing heavy crust formation and alopecia; (b) after four 

days of griseofulvin therapy, the heavy crusts have started to break up and fall off; (c) after two 

weeks of griseofulvin therapy, crust formation is not evident and hair is growing rapidly; (d) after 
one month of griseofulvin therapy, animal appears clinically normal. 


bitter to man, the cats at all times readily 
accepted the drug, making administration 
simple. 


DISCUSSION 


The results of this study, though pre- 
liminary in nature, point to the marked 
curative powers of griseofulvin for M. 
canis-induced ringworm in cats. Although 
some of the animals in this series had been 
suffering from this disorder for many 
months, clinical recovery was achieved 
within five weeks. Furthermere, some 
evidence has been obtained which might 
indicate that the antibiotic does offer pro- 


griseofulvin starting four days prior to 
challenge. Such desirable properties, to- 
gether with ease of administration and low 
toxicity would make griseofulvin the drug 
preferred for management of ringworm in 
cats. 

Its principal limitation, however, lies in 
the inability to regularly eradicate the 
infectious agent from the body surface 
within a reasonably brief period of time. 
To facilitate the achievement of this ulti- 
mate goal, supplemental therapy in the 
form of dips or shampoos might be ad- 
vantageously employed. The possibility 
exists that griseofulvin therapy extended 
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over many months might eliminate the 
necessity of any other form of therapy. 
This possibility remains to be investigated. 
Also, further studies need to be carried out 
to ascertain the optimum dosage of this 
drug for cats. Such studies are now in 
progress and findings to date in 8 cats 


would indicate that a daily dose of 50 mg. 
for one week, followed by a treatment once 
a week, is effective in bringing about a 
clinical recovery. 

The demonstrated efficacy of griseoful- 
vin used for treatment of feline ringworm 
suggests the possibility that this oral 


Fig. 2—Progress of healing of lesions on face and back of a 3-month-old purebred Persian kitten: (a) 
appearance of lesions on face prior to griseofulvin therapy; heavy crust formation and loss of hair 


riseofulvin therapy, crust formation is not evident and hair is 
rowing rapidly; (c) appearance of face after one month of griseofulvin therapy; (d) lesions on 
k and base of tail prior to griseofulvin therapy—heavy crust formation and alopecia are evident; 
(e) lesions on back and base of tail after two weeks of griseofulvin therapy—crust formation is not 
evident and hair is growing rapidly; (f) after one month of griseofulvin therapy, animal appears 
clinically normal. 


are evident; (b) after two weeks of 
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antibiotic could be a most useful tool in the 
control of the common M. canis infections 
in cat-breeding and sales establishments. 
Such studies, which are both of public 
health and economic interest, are currently 
in progress. It should be pointed out, how- 
ever, that successful control consists in the 
complete eradication of the organisms from 
cutaneous surfaces rather than the mere 
elimination of clinical signs. A less vigor- 
ous definition of control would give a false 
sense of security. 


SUMMARY 


Twenty-two cats with Microsporum 
canis ringworm were treated with orally 
administered griseofulvin. Of the 18 
animals that showed visible lesions prior 
to therapy, 10 were clinically normal with- 
in three weeks, 6 at the end of one month, 
and 2 at the end of five weeks. During the 
course of the study, 8 cats were rendered 
culturally negative through the use of this 
drug alone. 

The toxicity of griseofulvin for cats ap- 
pears to be low. Of the 22 cats, only 1 
developed a possible side reaction. This 
animal had a generalized pruritus after 
three weeks of daily therapy which disap- 
peared spontaneously in three days with- 
out interruption of treatment. 

As evidenced by these preliminary find- 
ings, griseofulvin possesses many desirable 
properties for the control of ringworm in 
cat-breeding and sales establishments. 
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The Treatment of Dermatomycoses 
with Griseofulvin 

Although infections caused by Candida 
albicans, Malassezia furfur, and Blasto- 
myces dermatitidis do not seem to respond 
to griseofulvin given orally, mycoses 
caused by various other species of dermato- 
phytes show uniformly favorable response. 

Cultures of epithelial lesions often be- 
come negative in one week. Direct KOH 
examinations may be positive for an ad- 
ditional week or more. 

Infected nails and hair appear to con- 
tain viable fungi until the involved por- 
tions are replaced by healthy new growth. 

Although toxic reactions appear to be 
minimal in therapeutic doses in man, the 
animal data indicate that repeated pe- 
ripheral blood cell counts should be per- 
formed during prolonged therapy. 

A daily dose of 1.0 Gm. for man seems 


age 
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to be adequate, although the minimum ef- 
fective dose and the optimum dose have 
not been established for all types of infec- 
tion. 

The duration of treatment required 
probably will vary, apparently depending 
on the time required for normal replace- 
ment of the infected tissues—Am.M.A. 
Arch. Dermat. (March, 1959): 259. 


Oral Treatment of Ringworm 

Guinea pigs experimentally infected with 
Microsporum canis and Trichophyton men- 
tagrophytes responded quickly to small oral 
doses of the antibiotic griseofulvin. It is 
evidently absorbed and secreted into the 
dermis; it was found in the hair of treated 
animals. In man, oral doses of 0.5 Gm. four 
times a day without local treatment re- 
sulted in rapid relief of itching, loss of 
hyperkeratosis, and disappearance of the 
fungi. In ringworm of the scalp, the hair 
did not fluoresce under Wood’s light three 
weeks after the first treatment. No side- 
effects were observed.—J.Am.M.A. (March 
7, 1959): 1110. 


Report on Zoonoses 

The following items are from Morbidity and 
Mortality, weekly reports issued by the U.S. De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Rabies in Animals.—A fox was found 
lying on a bed when the owner of the 
house, in Minnesota, returned home. It had 
apparently entered through a basement 
window and had torn down the curtains, 
leaving the place in shambles. It was shot 
and tests proved it to be rabid.—April 3, 
1959. 

A fox entered a house in Arkansas and, 
when chased out, it climbed the screen 
door and clung there. It was killed while 
clinging to the screen. It proved to be 


rabid.—April 10, 1959. 


Rabies in Man.—The first case of human 
rabies in 1959 was reported from Alabama. 
In late February, a woman was given a 
pup which later seemed to become rough 
and bit one adult and two children. Rather 
than keep the dog confined for ten days, as 
advised by the health department, it was 
taken out on the highway and released. 
The woman who was bitten developed 
rabies on May 25 and died on June 8. Tests 
were positive for rabies. 


A man in California who had been 
exposed to bats in Mexico and Texas died 
in June from rabies. This was confirmed 
by animal inoculation—June 12 and 26, 


1959. 
eee 


Trichinosis.—Seven persons in Philadel- 
phia developed trichinosis within ten days 
after ingestion of a common meal which 
supposedly consisted of ground lamb into 
which was pounded raw wheat kernels. It 
was eaten raw. The “leg of lamb” was 
ground twice in a grinder also used for 
other meats, and could have contained some 
contaminated pork. 

Trichinosis also developed in a man and 
wife, in Pennsylvania, who had eaten 
home-raised pork two weeks previously. 
The infection was mild and both were re- 
leased from the hospital in a week.—April 
10, 1959. 

Four persons in New York City de- 
veloped trichinosis, in a period of 18 days, 
beginning three weeks after they had eaten 
sausages made from  uninspected pork 
which had been smoked for three days but 
not cooked. Viable Trichina were found in 
a sample of ham from the same source.— 


April 24, 1959. 
eee 


Chemical Food Poisoning.—Sixteen mem- 
bers of three families in Ohio became ill 
ten to 20 minutes after eating ground beef 
to which a substance had been added to pre- 
serve the red color. The meat was eaten 
either as meat loaf or chop suey. Three 
samples of the substance contained 11.7 to 
14.2 per cen niacin and 6.2 to 7.1 per cent 
ascorbic acid.—May 22, 1959. 


Human Anthrax in the United States 
in 1958 

During 1958, 16 cases of human anthrax 
were reported: 7 in Arkansas, 4 in Penn- 
sylvania, 2 each in Massachusetts and 
Louisiana, and 1 in Mississippi.—Anim. 
Morbidity Rep., June 2, 1959. 


Facial Actinomycosis in Man 

A machinist, who could barely open his 
mouth and was believed to have tetanus, 
was given large doses of penicillin daily 
for six days. He apparently recovered, but 
the condition recurred several months 
later; this time with a swelling in a mas- 
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seter muscle. It was opened surgically, an 
encapsulated area of necrotic debris was 
removed by curette, the area was packed 
with a mycostat, and a course of potassium 
jodide was given. The incision healed 
promptly without any subsequent drain- 
age.—IUlinois Med. J. (May, 1959): 271. 


Tularemia in Ontario 

Two Indians on a reservation developed 
tularemia. Seven other cases were sus- 
pected but not confirmed. Pasteurella 
tularensis was isolated from dead muskrats 
and from mud and water in the area.— 
Canad. J. Comp. Med. & Vet. Sci. (May, 
1959): 153. 


Systemic Candidiasis in Man 

A case of systemic Candida tropicalis 
infection (moniliasis) which caused the 
death of a woman who had suffered from 
chronic dyspepsia and chronic rheumatoid 
arthritis is described. In her last week of 
life, she developed uremia with coma and 
twitchings. On necropsy, there were no 
obvious mycotic lesions in the mucosa of 
the alimentary or respiratory tracts, but 
the kidneys were twice their normal size, 
and numerous yellow abscesses about 1 mm. 
in diameter were present. The heart was 
dilated and there were yellowish gray 
vegetations on the endocardium. 

Mucocutaneous candidiasis is a well rec- 
ognized complication of severe debilitating 
illness, but has become more common with 
the widespread use of antibiotics. Systemic 
candidiasis, a grave disease, can be mani- 
fested as a generalized mucocutaneous 
eruption, as bronchopulmonary inflamma- 
tion, or as a septicemia. Isolated sites of 
infection may occur in the kidneys, 
meninges, or in bones.—Brit. Med. J. 
(April 11, 1959): 944. 


Atherosclerosis and Blood 
Cholesterol 

Atherosclerosis, the forerunner of 97 
per cent of the cases of coronary heart 
disease in man, is no longer solely a disease 
of the aged. Necropsy studies on persons 
with an average age of 22 years showed 
atherosclerosis to be present in 77 per cent. 
While the exact relationship between hy- 
percholesteremia, atherosclerosis, and coro- 


nary heart disease still remains to be de- 
termined, evidence is steadily accumulating 
on the desirability of reducing cholesterol 
levels in those patients where they are ele- 
vated. 

In a nine-month study of more than 300 
persons in a state institution, it was found 
that when a corn oil margarine (Emdee, 
Pitman-Moore) rich in essential unsatu- 
rated fatty acids was-substituted for other 
solid fats as the principal dietary altera- 
tion, it was effective in achieving and 
maintaining a reduction in blood choles- 
terol level—J.Am.M.A. (May 16, 1959): 
257. 


Systemic Effects of Prolonged Use 
of Corticosteroids in Man 

The foremost problems of prolonged use 
of adrenal steroids appear to be (a) atrophy 
and suppression of the adrenal and pitui- 
tary glands; (b) production or exaggera- 
tion of diabetes mellitus; (c) possibility of 
producing peptic ulcer; (d) tendency to 
produce osteoporosis; (e) some tendency 
to produce psychological or emotional 
disturbances, and (f) possibility of produc- 
ing arteritis and collagen diseases. 

An obviously wise policy is to keep doses 
of corticosteroids as small as possible for 
effectiveness, even allowing incomplete con- 
trol of the basic disease if necessary, and 
to keep duration of administration at a 
minimum.—J/. Tennessee State M. A. (Oct., 
1958): 395. 


Nalorphine in the Prevention of 
Narcotic Deaths in Man 

The efficacy of N-allylnormorphine (Nal- 
line, Merck, Sharpe & Dohme) in combat- 
ing narcotic-induced respiratory depression 
frequently makes it a life-saving drug in 
cases of overnarcotization. Nalorphine has 
the capacity to reverse the respiratory 
depression induced by all natural or syn- 
thetic narcotics. It reverses the smooth 
muscle spasm induced by morphine during 
labor. 

Morphine or other narcotics should not 
be administered to any patient unless nalor- 
phine is at hand; immediate intravenous 
administration of 5 to 10 mg. could save 
the lives of many patients who might 
otherwise be lost.—New York State J. 
Med. (March 15, 1950): 1081. 
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Radiographic Anatomy of the Canine Pectoral Limb. 
Part |. Fully Developed Limb 


W. C. D. HARE, B.Sc., Ph.D., M.R.C.V.S. 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


WHEN INTERPRETING roentgenograms, the 
veterinary practitioner is somewhat handi- 
capped by the scarcity of reference works. 
This paper is an endeavor to show by 


From the School of Veterinary Medicine, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 

1Miller, M. E.: Guide to the Dissection of the Dog. 3rd 
ed. Published by the author, Ithaca, N.Y., 1953. 


means of labelled tracings some of the 
anatomic features that can be seen in 
roentgenograms of the bones of the canine 
pectoral limb. In Part I, the fully developed 
limb is preseated; in Part II, the develop- 
ing limb will be considered. The termi- 
nology adopted is that used by Miller. 


Fig. |—Mediolateral view of the 
right shoulder of a 9-month-old 
female German Shepherd Dog. 


Fig. 2—Labelled tracing of figure |. 
» 
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POSITIONING AND TECHNIQUE 


The dogs were anesthetized with barbi- 
turates and positioned as will be de- 
scribed. The positions were not neces- 
sarily ideal, since the films illustrated 
were taken as part of a general survey in 
which economy was a factor and, there- 
fore, some of the exposures had to cover 
a wider field than would normally be re- 
quired. A focal-film distance of 36 inches 
was used, and the central ray was per- 
pendicular to the film in all the exposures 
presented. 

The mediolateral view of the shoulder 
(fig. 1) was obtained by positioning the 
dog on its side. The upper forelimb was 
drawn fully caudad so that it would not 
obscure the view of the lower limb. The 
latter was positioned so that the scapulo- 
humeral joint would be situated cranial to 
the first rib and under the trachea, thereby 
giving a relatively unobscured view of the 
joint. Par-speed screens and regular film 
were used with a Potter-Bucky diaphragm. 
The central ray was directed to a point 
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just ventral to the caudal angle of the 
scapula. 

The ventrodorsal view of the shoulder 
(fig. 3) was obtained by positioning the 
dog on its back with the sternum directly 
over the thoracic vertebrae. The forelimbs 
were drawn fully craniad alongside the 
neck and head. Par-speed screens and 
regular film were used with a Potter- 
Bucky diaphragm. The central ray was 
directed to the fifth or sixth sternebra. In 
this position, the longitudinal axis of the 
scapula, represented by the spine, is ap- 
proximately horizontal and, due to the 
curvature of the ribs, the scapula is 
rotated about its longitudinal axis so that 
the caudal border lies slightly lateral to the 
cranial. The longitudinal axis of the 
humerus forms an angle of 110 degrees 
with the horizontal so that the bone ap- 
pears shortened. 

The mediolateral views of the limb (fig. 
5, 9) were obtained by laying the dog on 
the same side as the limb to be radio- 
graphed. Non-screen film was used. The 
central ray was directed to the middle of 
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the radius and ulna. In this position, the 
limb is supinated slightly; consequently, 
in the view of the paw, a part of the dorsal 
and volar surfaces can be seen. 

The dorsovolar views of the limb (fig. 
7, 11) were obtained by first placing the 
dog on its sternum. Then the limb to be 
radiographed was grasped by the arm and 
laid flat on the film by pronating it slightly. 
The humero-radial-ulnar joint was ex- 


tended by applying digital pressure to the 
long head of the triceps brachii muscle, 
Non-screen film was used. The central ray 
was directed to the middle of the radius 
and ulna. 


COMMENTARY 


All roentgenograms reproduced in this 
paper were taken of  straight-limbed 
animals. No attempt has been made to 


Fig. 3—Ventrodorsal view 

of the right shoulder of an 

11-month-old male German 
Shepherd Dog. 


Fig. 4—Labelled tracing of 
figure 3. > 
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present films of achondroplastic limbs 
since the degree to which this condition 
js expressed can vary quite markedly. The 
illustrations are more or less self-explana- 
tory, but it is perhaps worthwhile to draw 
attention to the following points. 

In the mediolateral view of the shoulder 
(fig. 1, 2), it can be seen that the vertebral 
border of the scapula has a serrated ap- 
pearance. This is due to the attachment of 
the bandlike scapular cartilage to this 
border. The proximal epiphysis of the 
humerus has not completely united with 
the diaphysis and evidence of the epiphy- 
seal cartilage can still be seen. 

In the mediolateral view of the humero- 
radial-ulnar joint (fig. 5, 6), it can be seen 
that, although the joint is partly flexed, 
the anconal process of the ulna is still 
situated between the medial and lateral 
supracondylar ridges of the humerus. This 
illustrates that the joint should be fully 
flexed prior to reducing a dislocation of the 
humero-radial-ulnar joint. 

In the mediolateral view of the paw (fig. 
9, 10), it can be observed that at each 
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metacarpophalangeal joint, except that of 
the first digit, there are one dorsal and two 
volar osseous sesamoids. The first digit has 
a dorsal sesamoid, although this is fre- 
quently absent and, as is usual, it has only 
one volar sesamoid. The extensor tubercle 
on the distal phalanx denotes the point of 
insertion of the extensor digitorum com- 
munis and lateralis muscles. 

In the dorsovolar view of the paw (fig. 
11, 12), the phacoid bone can be seen. This 
is a sesamoid bone lying in the tendon of 
the abductor pollicis longus muscle and 
should not be mistaken for a _ chip 
fracture. The medial and lateral tubercles 
on the middle phalanges mark the point of 
insertion of the flexor digitorum super- 
ficialis muscle. 


SUMMARY 


Some of the anatomic features that can 
be seen on roentgenograms of the canine 
pectoral limb are illustrated by means of 
labelled tracings of roentgenograms. 
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Fig. 5—Mediolateral view 

of the right humero-radial- 

ulnar joint of a 12-month- 

old female German Shep- 
herd Dog. 


Fig. 6—Labelled tracing 
of figure 5. 
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Fig. 7—Dorsoventral view 

of the right humero-radial- 

ulnar joint of a 12-month- 

old female German Shep- 
herd Dog. 


Fig. 8—Labelled tracing of 
figure 7. 
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Fig. 9—Mediolateral view of the right paw of a 10 
‘ month-old male Scotch Collie. 


Fig. 11—Dorsovolar view of the right paw of a 13- 
month-old male German Shepherd Dog. 
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Fig. 10—Labelled tracing of figure 9. 


Fig. 12—Labelled tracing of figure !!. 
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Swgery aud Obstetrics 


and Problems of Breeding 


Ruptured Prepubic Tendons in a Dog 
PHILLIP T. PEARSON, D.V.M. 


Ames, Iowa 


On Feb. 5, 1958, a male Irish Setter, 14 
months old, was examined because he had 
been hit by a car the day before. There was 
a large ventral swelling 4 to 5 inches in 
diameter just anterior to the pelvis and ex- 
tending on both sides of the prepuce. The 
dog had some difficulty in adducting its 
hindlimbs, especially on waxed floors. 

The swollen area was sensitive. Palpa- 
tion revealed a hernia which probably con- 
tained the urinary bladder and part of the 
intestines. Although the herniated tissues 
were traumatized, immediate surgery was 
deemed advisable to prevent strangulation 
of the urinary bladder and intestines, or 
both. 


SURGICAL PROCEDURE AND RESULTS 


Meperidine hydrochloride (Demerol*) 
given intramuscularly and _ pentobarbital 
sodium given intravenously were used to 
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Fig. |—Sketch showing ruptured prepubic tendons in 
a dog. 


obtain surgical anesthesia. An L-shaped 
incision was made through the skin and 
subcutaneous tissues. The bottom of the 
“L” crossed the midline anterior to the 
prepuce and the side of the “L” was on the 


Dr. Pearson is an instructor, Department of Veterinary 
Medicine and Surgery, Iowa State College, Ames. 

*Demerol is produced by Winthrop Laboratories, New 
York, N.Y. 
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right side of the prepuce. This incision ex- 
posed most of the small intestines and a 
greatly distended urinary bladder. It was 
found that the tendons (prepubic) of the 
two rectus abdominis muscles and the two 
pectineus muscles had been torn from their 
pelvic attachments (fig. 1). Only two small 
tags of tissue about 2 mm. by.2 mm. re 
mained of the former prepubic tendon at- 
tachments. This resulted in a hernia ring 
about 3 inches wide and 1 inch long. 

The urinary bladder was drained with a 
sterile 22-gauge needle and a sterile 20-ml. 
syringe. To facilitate the return of the in- 
testines and the urinary bladder to the ab- 
dominal cavity, the hernia ring was en- 
larged by cutting forward along the linea 
alba for 1 inch. 

The closing of the hernia presented a 
problem. There was insufficient tendon 
tissue left on the pubis to use an artificial 
mesh for closure. Therefore, it was decided 
to suture the tissues as well as possible, 
using what little tendon tissue remained. 
The incision made in the linea alba was 
sutured with No. O catgut. It was possible 
to bring the torn ends of the prepubic 
tendon to only within 14 inch of closure. A 
medium sized, protein-like, synthetic suture 
material (Supramid**) was used for this. 
Several diagonal sutures were also placed 
from side to side to give added strength. 

Due to the remaining 44-inch gap and 
the lack of strength from the sutures, it 
was felt that additional support was neces- 
sary. The subcutaneous tissue in the area 
was sutured over the reduced hernia in 
order to form a “cap” of reinforcement. 
Great care was taken not to interfere with 
the femoral vessels in the area. Dead spaces 
were eliminated with No. OO catgut inter- 
rupted sutures and the skin was closed 
with synthetic mattress sutures. 

During surgery, a transfusion of 400 
ml. of blood was given to help combat 
shock. 

The dog could walk the next day. At the 
surgical site, there was some swelling which 
increased until the fifth day after surgery. 
When the animal was discharged ten days 
after entry, the swelling was slight and it 
was able to walk in a slightly stiff manner. 

When the dog was examined six months 
later, only a slight L-shaped scar was no- 
ticeable. The buried sutures could be felt, 


**Supramid, produced by Jensen-Salsbery Laboratories, 
Inc., Kansas City, Mo. 
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put the hernia ring was completely closed. 
According to the owner, the dog was able 
to run and jump as well as before the in- 


jury. 


Wound Treatment in the Horse 

It is questionable if antiseptics should 
be used on a fresh wound, for they have 
little value in destroying bacteria in the 
muscle tissue. If the wound is several hours 
old and appears to be infected, it may be 
flushed with an aqueous antibiotic solu- 
tion. Some of the sulfonamides are good, 
but should not be used in powder form. A 
fine crystalline dust is adequate. Anti- 
septic powders combine with the wound 
exudate to form a hard inert crust. This 
retards the escape of exudate, causes 
edema of the tissues, and delays healing. 

Wounds should be carefully cleaned of 
all hair, exudate, shreds of devitalized 
tissue, blood clots, and foreign material. 
Next, they may be lightly flushed with 
sterile physiological saline solution to wash 
off most of the surface bacteria. Wounds 
that contain much debris may be cleaned 
with a neutral soap and water or a deter- 
gent that has antiseptic value. 

Whether to suture is debatable. A wound 
should not be sutured unless it has certain 
characteristics. It should be almost free of 
crushed tissues, the edges should have an 
adequate blood supply, and it should be 
free of foreign material. The edges should 
not be sutured under tension as this re- 
stricts the blood supply and results in 
sloughing. Suturing of muscle tissue is 
usually contraindicated. 

Granulation tissue is essential to the 
healing of wounds, and in the absence of 
epithelial and endothelial tissue, is the 
body’s best defense against invasion of 
bacteria. Therefore, protection of the 
granulation tissue and its surface cell 
medium from trauma and insults of any 
nature is of paramount importance in 
wound healing. 

Wounds below the knee or hock should 
be bandaged, because they are prone to 
develop exuberant granulation tissue. This 
is due to irritation from infection, bedding, 
foreign material, harsh medication, and the 
horse rubbing on the wound with his muz- 
tle. This type of wound should have special 
care to keep it clean and healthy. A pres- 
sure pack applied under bandage until a 
layer of healthy granulation tissue is 


formed is the best method to control the 
growth of granulation tissue. 

Urea is valuable for wound debridement. 
Incorporated with some of the sulfona- 
mides in crystalline form, it makes an 
excellent wound dressing. It may be used in 
the dry form or mixed with mineral oil 
to make an emulsion. Protection of the 
wound is important. Sterile gauze under 
sheet cotton bandage will control capillary 
seepage and also aid in holding the tissues 
in a near normal position F. Ebert, 
D.V.M., Columbia, Mo., at the 1959 meeting 
of the Missouri V.M.A. 


New Concepts in Wound Treatment 

A number of significant improvements 
in the handling of surgical wounds have 
occurred in recent years. They further em- 
phasize but have not changed the requisites 
for aseptic technique, hemostasis, and 
gentle handling of tissues. 

The new features include use of fibrino- 
lytic and proteolytic enzymes, antibiotics, 
anti-inflammatory agents, and nonadher- 
ent dressing. Antibiotics are an advantage 
chiefly when used systemically. Their 
application to the wound has few ad- 
vantages and many disadvantages, the 
latter being chiefly stimulation of bacterial 
resistance and the delaying of healing. The 
most useful nonadherent dressing is rayon 
mesh impregnated with a light mineral oil. 
—Am. J. Surg. (April, 1959): 429. 


Effects of Vasectomy on the Animal 


When young rats were vasectomized and 
their testicles removed and examined two 
weeks to six months later, it was found 
that a degeneration of the seminiferous 
tubules occurred, but it was either incom- 
plete or temporary. There was a prolifera- 
tion of the interstitial tissue of the testes. 

A survey of 290 vasectomized men re- 
vealed that six had diminished sexual ca- 
pacity, 86 had increased capacity, and 198 
had no change. J.Am.M.A. (June 6, 1959): 
735. 


The Importance of Debridement 

In treating compound fractures, debride- 
ment is paramount and should be done as 
soon as possible. The availability of antibi- 
otics does not decrease the necessity for, 
nor the extent of, debridement.—J.Am.M. 
A. (April 25, 1959): 2083. 
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Clinical Data 


Studies on the Syndrome Called Mycotic Stomatitis 
of Cattle 


W. R. PRITCHARD, D.V.M., Ph.D., J.D.; and P. W. WASSENAAR, D.V.M. 
Gainesville, and Orlando, Florida 


ONE OF THE MOST widespread and common- 
ly occurring stomatitides of cattle in the 
United States is a disease that is commonly 
called mycotic stomatitis..? Despite its 
widespread occurrence and commonplace 
character, little is known about this dis- 
ease. The cause is as obscure today as it 
was over 50 years ago when it was first 
called mycotic stomatitis;? molds were ob- 
served on plants consumed by the cattle so 
it was theorized that the disease was 
caused by a fungus. 

The term “mycotic stomatitis” is used 


Fig. 1—The first clinical sign of mycotic stomatitis in 
a cow was slobbering. 


here to denote a specific clinical syndrome. 
We do not necessarily subscribe to the etio- 
logical significance of the name. 

Most of the observations reported in this 
manuscript were made in Indiana, from 
1954 to 1956, and in Florida, in 1957 and 
1958. We also have observed instances of 
this disease in Alabama, Colorado, Georgia, 
Idaho, Illinois, Kentucky, Missouri, Ne- 
braska, Oregon, Pennsylvania, and Wash- 
ington. No major differences were noticed 
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in the clinical appearance of the disease in 
these various states. 


OCCURRENCE AND DISTRIBUTION 


Mycotic stomatitis occurs in the late 
summer and early fall. We have never ob- 
served cases at other times of the year. In 
Indiana, the first cases appeared during the 
last week of July and additional ones oc- 
curred until the second week in October. 
In Florida, the first cases also occurred 
during the last week of July, but new cases 
continued to appear until the last week of 
November. 

There appeared to be variations in the 
incidence of this disease from year to year. 
For example, in 1957 nearly all the herds 
of cattle in the northern third of Florida 
had affected animals, while in 1958, it is 
estimated that cases occurred in less than 
10 per cent of these herds. In Indiana, 
veterinarians and farmers long have as- 
sociated the highest incidence of this condi- 
tion with dry seasons, but in Florida the 
highest incidence of disease has been as- 
sociated with wet seasons. Evidence of a 
relationship between the incidence of my- 
cotic stomatitis and the weather is not 
entirely convincing. 

Mycotic stomatitis is indigenous to an 
area that roughly comprises the lower 
five eighths of the country. Cases ordinarily 
have not occurred north of a line drawn 
from Baltimore to Salt Lake City and ex- 
tended to Vancouver, B.C. However, in 
years when the incidence is especially high, 
cases occur as much as 200 miles north of 
the aforementioned line. 


CLINICAL OBSERVATIONS 


The chief clinical signs of mycotic 
stomatitis were stomatitis, superficial ero- 
sions of the epidermis, and lameness. Sto- 
matitis and epidermal exfoliation generally 
were more marked in older animals and 
lameness less marked, while in younger 
animals lameness was most pronounced 
and stomatitis less severe. 

The first sign of disease was slobbering 
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(fig. 1). At about the same time, small 
erosions or ulcers could be detected on the 
mucosa of the lips, dental pad, and anterior 
margins of the tongue. Within a few days, 
these lesions had become covered with ac- 
cumulations of necrotic tissue. Usually, in 
about one week, extensive necrosis of the 
mucosa of the anterior part of the oral 
cavity and tongue had occurred. In most 
cases only the anterior portion of the oral 
cavity was affected; however, in severe 
eases necrosis of the tongue, entire oral 
cavity, and muzzle (fig. 2) had occurred. 
The breath had an extremely fetid odor. 

Lameness which appeared to be caused 
by laminitis occurred early in the course 
of the disease. Affected animals lay most 
of the time and were extremely reluctant to 
rise. Severely lame animals’ generally 
walked on their heels, with a stiff gait. A 
few appeared to walk on their toes, with 
a stilted gait. 

In many herds, lameness was the only 
sign of disease in young animals. Marked 
subcutaneous edema above the hoof oc- 
curred in many young animals. A bluish 
line above the coronary band, similar to 
that described in cases of blue tongue in 
sheep, was noticed in some animals. This 
line was most marked on the posterior 
aspect of the foot. Many animals were 
sensitive to palpation of this region. Some 
lameness usually persisted for two to three 
weeks. Many older animals with severe oral 
involvement exhibited little or no lameness 
during the entire clinical course. 

Exfoliation of the epidermis of the teats, 
udder, and perineal region sometimes oc- 
curred. It was seen in black animals as 
well as those with nonpigmented skins. 

Some animals showed nasal discharges. 
Severely affected animals had profuse 
diarrhea with much mucus and blood in 
their feces. 

There was marked variation in the dura- 
tion of this syndrome. However, except in 
extreme cases, recovery generally had oc- 
curred in one to three weeks. 

The only striking pathological changes 
found at necropsy, other than necrotic 
stomatitis and epidermal exfoliation which 
were visible clinically, were hyperemia, 
hemorrhage, and necrosis of the alimentary 
canal extending from the omasum to the 
rectum. Histologically, there was marked 
infiltration of the lamina propria with 
eosinophils and lymphocytes in addition to 


necrosis. Fungi were found in some of the 
open oral lesions. 


MORBIDITY AND MORTALITY 


The herd morbidity rate usually was low. 
Generally, only a few animals in a herd 
were markedly affected. However, when 


Fig. 2—In severe cases there is extensive necrosis of 
the muzzle and of the mucosa of oral cavity, 
especially of lips (a), dental pad (b), and tongue. 


Notice the accumulations of necrotic debris; (c = 
nose tongs). 


all the animals in an affected herd were 
examined, many others were found to have 
slight mouth lesions. In Florida, the 
highest morbidity rate, considering only 
severely affected animals, was 34 per cent 
of a herd of 100 cows in 1957. Many herds 
of 200 to 600 cows had morbidity rates of. 
10 to 20 per cent. In Indiana, the morbidity 
rate usually was much lower; ordinarily 
only 1 or 2 animals in a herd of 10 to 60 
were affected. 

Few animals died as a result of mycotic 
stomatitis. Most of those which died 
seemed to succumb to secondary bacterial 
infections. The highest mortality recorded 
by us was 7 out of a herd of 240 registered 
Jerseys, in Florida, in 1957. 


EXPERIMENTAL OBSERVATIONS 


Experiments were conducted to de- 
termine whether or not mycotic stomatitis 
could be transmitted to cattle and other 
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animals under controlled conditions (table 
1). Materials for inoculations were ob- 
tained by scraping early stage mouth 
lesions in 43 animals in 32 herds. The 
scrapings were suspended in _ buffered 
saline solution and ground with a mortar 
and pestle. 

Forty-one cattle ranging in age from 2 


were held in pasture lots and inoculated 
intravenously, intramuscularly, intranasal- 
ly, subcutaneously, orally, and intradermal- 
ly on the upper lip with supernate of 
ground scrapings from animals with early 
field cases. Freshly scarified mucosa on the 
tongue and lips was inoculated with ground 
suspensions of scrapings. 


TABLE |—Summary of Transmission Experiments with Mycotic Stomatitis 


Inoculum 


Route of 
inoculation 


Supernate of 
saline suspension 
of Scrapings from 


blood and mucus 


i.c., 


Sos 
o. 


i.v., im., $.q. 


Sc.O.m.t. 


No transmission 
No transmission 
No transmission 


No transmission 


Suspension of i.v., i.m., i.n., 
scrapings from 


Weanling 
Guinea pig 10 days 


Guinea pig 12 14 days 


Oy 
$c.O.m.t. 

i.v., i.m., i.n., 
sc.O.m.t. 

i.v., i.m., i.n., 
Sc.O.m.t. 

i.p. No transmission 


No transmission 


No transmission 


ip. No transmission 
i.p. No transmission 


No transmission 


Foot pad 


i.v.=intravenous; i.m.=intramuscular; s.c.—subcutaneous; i.c.=in the conjunctival sac; i.d. =intradermal ; 


i.n.=intranasal; o.=orally; r.—rectally; sc.o.m.c.—scarified oral mucosa, muzzle, and ig 


months to 8 years were confined in tight 
isolation units or held under relative isola- 
tion in pasture plots and inoculated with 
the supernatant fluid by jntravenous, intra- 
muscular, subcutaneous, conjunctival, and 
intradermal routes. Mixtures of the super- 
natant fluid and the precipitate were 
administered by oral, intranasal, and rectal 
routes to 6 yearlings. It also was rubbed 
into freshly scarified oral mucosa, muzzle, 
and tongue. Whole blood from animals in 
the early stage of the disease was given 
intravenously, intramuscularly, and sub- 
cutaneously to 5 yearlings. Feces obtained 
from affected animals at a time when much 
blood and mucus were present were given 
by oral and rectal routes to 3 calves, 6 
months old. 

Four adult horses, 6 lambs varying from 
4 to 6 months of age, and 2 yearling goats 


3; i.p.=i peri- 


Seventy-two suckling and 72 weanling 
mice, 24 guinea pigs, 10 days old, and 12 
white rats, 3 weeks old, were inoculated 
intraperitoneally, and 12 guinea pigs, 2 
weeks old, were inoculated in the foot pads 
with ground suspensions of scrapings. 
Equal numbers of noninoculated controls of 
all species were used. All of the animals 
were examined each day, and rectal 
temperatures of the cattle, horses, sheep, 
and goats were taken daily. 

No clinical signs suggestive of mycotic 
stomatitis or any other disease were ob- 
served in any of the experimentally inocu- 
lated animals. A spontaneous case of this 
disease occurred in 1 of the uninoculated 
control calves during studies in 1957. These 
animals had been held in pasture lots. 

Serums from cattle that had recovered 
from mycotic stomatitis were collected in 


Species No. Age | Results 
: Cattle 41 2 mo.-8 yr. PF No transmission 
ave Cattle 6 1 yr. Suspension of a 
scrapings from || 
lesions 
Cattle 5 1 yr. Whole blood 
Cattle 3 6 mo. Feces containing 
Horse 4 Adult a 
3 
eo. Sheep 6 4-6 mo. Suspension of 
scrapings from 
i lesions 
Goat 2 1 yr. Suspension of 
; scrapings from 
lesions 
Mice 72 Suckling Suspension of 
scrapings from 
lesions 
Suspension of 
| scrapings from 
lesions 
Suspension of 
scrapings from 
lesions 
scrapings from 
toneal. 
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Florida, in 1957, between 30 and 60 days 
after the onset of clinical signs. These 
serums were submitted to the Agricultural 
Research Service, Animal Disease Eradica- 
tion Branch, Vesicular Stomatitis Testing 
Laboratory, Beltsville, Md., to be tested 
for vesicular stomatitis by complement- 
fixation and serum-neutralization tech- 
niques. All of the tests were negative 
(table 2). 


TABLE 2—Results of Testing* Bovine Serums for 
Vesicular Stomatitis after Recovery from Mycotic 
Stomatitis 


Compl fi Serum-neutralization 
Animals 
Herd (No.) N. Jersey Indiana N. Jersey Indiana 
A 1 Neg.** Neg. 
B 1 Neg. Neg. Neg. 
1 Neg. Neg. 
D 6 Neg. Neg. 
E 1 Neg. Neg. Neg. 
F 5 Neg. Neg. 
G 1 Neg. Neg. Neg. Neg. 
H 1 Neg. Neg. iP 
I 1 Neg. Neg. er 
J 2 Neg. Neg. 


*Tests were conducted by Animal Disease Eradication 
Branch, Vesicular Stomatitis Testing Laboratory, Beltsville, 
Md; **Neg. — negative. 


DISCUSSION 


The results obtained in this study sug- 
gest that it is somewhat unlikely that 
mycotic stomatitis is transmissible by 
ordinary means, although these studies are 
not sufficient to completely rule out an 
infectious agent. We hope that others will 
make further attempts to transmit this 
disease. 

Studies on the role of fungi as a causa- 
tive factor were not conducted, but fungi 
were especially prevalent on pasture plants 
during the periods when mycotic stomatitis 
occurred. However, we have observed 2 
cases of mycotic stomatitis in cattle cen- 
fined to barns and to feeds that appeared 
to be free of molds. Both of these cases 
occurred during the mycotic stomatitis 
“season.” Cases were observed in 1957 in 
south Florida in dairy cattle fed moldy 
forage obtained from an area in north 
Florida where many cases of mycotic sto- 
matitis were occurring. No other cases 
were observed within 100 miles of that 
south Florida area. The role of fungi as a 
causative factor must be determined ex- 
perimentally. 

Some investigators suggest that mycotic 
stomatitis is a form of vesicular stomatitis, 
presumably because there are some clinical 


similarities between the two syndromes. 
Our negative transmission studies and 
failure to demonstrate serum-neutralizing 
or complement-fixing antibodies for vesicu- 
lar stomatitis in convalescent serums is 
strong evidence that mycotic stomatitis is 
not a form of vesicular stomatitis. 


SUMMARY 


The chief clinical signs observed over a 
five-year period in extensive occurrences 
of the syndrome called mycotic stomatitis 
of cattle in Indiana and Florida were 
necrotic stomatitis, epidermal exfoliation, 
and lameness. 

Mycotic stomatitis could not be trans- 
mitted experimentally to cattle, horses, 
sheep, goats, mice, rats, and guinea pigs 
inoculated with scrapings from lesions, 
blood, or feces from naturally affected 
cattle. 

Serum-neutralizing or complement-fixing 
antibodies for the Indiana or New Jersey 
strains of vesicular stomatitis were not 
detected in cattle that recovered from 
mycotic stomatitis. 
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[For the record, 4 cases of bovine my- 
cotic stomatitis were diagnosed in North- 
west Iowa in ten days (Aug. 26 to Sept. 
5) in 1932. The affected animals, 3 heifers 
from 6 to 24 months old and a cow, were in 
separate, thin-soiled pastures within a 
three-mile area; the season was dry, the 
grass short and brown. All 4 animals 
walked stiffly due to foot tenderness; the 
calf had purplish coronets and interdigital 
ulcers. All had dry, cracked muzzles and 
bluish oral mucosas with necrotic areas. 
The epidermis exfoliated from the cows’ 
teats. The pregnant heifer aborted and had 
a uterine discharge for several weeks. All 
eventually recovered.—W.A.A. ] 


Sterility of Antibiotic Ointment 


Of 46 samples of antibiotic ophthalmic 
ointments, representing 19 batches from 
ten manufacturers, five (all from 2 batch- 
es) were contaminated both with bacteria 
and molds. In a previous report, only 39 
per cent were sterile—J. Am. Pharm. A. 
(Feb., 1959): 95. 
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Leeches (Hirudineans) in the Teat 
Canals or Udders of Cattle 


LEONARD E. SWANSON, D.V.M. 
Gainesville, Florida 


The leech, class Hirudinea of the phylum 
Annelida, has a muscular elongated, ovoid 
body provided with two suckers, one sur- 
rounding the mouth and one at the posteri- 
or end. It is commonly found in fresh water 
and is especially abundant in semitropical 
areas either in the aquatic or terrestrial 
rain forests, where hirudiniasis is common. 

Leeches are parasitic in the posterior 
pharynx, larynx, epiglottis, and esophagus 
of man.? Bathers have become infected, 
with involvement of the vagina, labium 
majus, and male urethra. Hirudini- 
asis is common among people in tropical 
regions. The author has observed leeches 
attached to the legs of people working in 
rice paddies in China. He also observed 
an unusual condition of labored breathing 
in a horse in China in 1943 and, upon 
examination, a leech 8 inches long was 
found protruding from the nasal passage. 
The leech, Himnatis nilotica, was removed 
with chloroform. 

The occurrence of leeches in the teat 
canals or udders of cattle in a milking herd 
in Hillsboro County, Florida, was brought 
to the attention of the author in July, 1958. 
The herd consisted of approximately 300 
head of grade and crossbred dairy cows. 
Examinations were made at milking time 
in late August, 1958. No leeches were 
found attached to the external surfaces of 
the cows. The teats and udders were nor- 
mal in appearance, and no leeches were 
observed during the process of washing 
the udders with warm water delivered from 
a fine spray. It was routine procedure at 
this farm to express a small amount of 
milk from each teat from all animals into a 
strip cup prior to attaching the milking 
machines. Five leeches identified* as Mac- 
robdella ditetra (Moore) and 1 specimen 
of the genus Haemopis were milked from 
the teats of 3 different cows. The leeches 
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were about 3 inches long when extended 
and approximately 1 inch long when cop- 
tracted. 

The leeches apparently caused the cows 
no distress although they were extremely 
active when expelled. No further reports of 
leech infestation have been received. Grogs 
pathological changes as a result of these 
parasites were not detected and no treat- 
ment was required. Previously, 25 leeches 
had been collected from the strippings or 
from the milk strainer by the attendant. 

The pastures were examined for leeches 
but none were found. However, fresh water 
ponds where the cows may have obtained 
the leeches were present in the pasture, and 
cows were observed lying in the ponds. It 
was recommended that the pasture be 
eliminated and the ponds be drained. 


Pathogenicity of Various Escherichia 
coli Serotypes 


In the studies of strains of Escherichia 
coli, found in newborn calves naturally 
infected with scours, the strains could not 
be distinctly grouped as pathogens and 
nonpathogens. Of seven strains used in 
experimental transmission of calf scours, 
either by feeding of broth culture or by 
contact with affected calves, four strains 
(026, 08, 0119, and 03) caused typical fatal 
scours when the calves were deprived of 
colostrum. Under similar conditions, the 
other strains did not produce disease. 

Calves given colostrum usually had anti- 
bodies for four strains (026, 03, 020, and 
086) and were resistant to infection with 
these strains. Agglutinins for strains 0119 
and 08 were found less frequently in the 
serums of the dam and calf and, due to this 
lack of protection, these strains were more 
often isolated from calves with scours.—P. 
J. Glantz (abstr. of Ph.D. thesis), Pennsyl- 
vania State University. 


Brucella suis Vaccine for Cattle 

When pregnant cows were inoculated 
with a live vaccine made from Br. suis 
strain 64, in Russia, it did not cause abor- 
tion but the protection against Br. abortus 
infection was less than with strain 19 vac- 
cine. Antibodies were present in the serum 
of 20 per cent of the cows for three years 
and in 12 per cent for five years.—Vet. Bull. 
(April, 1959): Item 989. 


The Prevention of Virus Enteritis in Newly Weaned 


Mink Kits by the Use of an Homologous Tissue Vaccine 
T. J. PRIDHAM, D.V.M., and C. G. WILLS, D.V.M. 


ViRUS ENTERITIS of mink was recognized as 
a specific disease entity when it appeared 
in the area of Fort William, Ont., in the 
late 1940’s. It has since been reported in 
other parts of Ontario, in Manitoba, British 
Columbia, and several states in the United 
States of America. The author® who first 
characterized the disease clinically and his- 
topathologically believed it to be caused by 
a virus. 

In 1952, the development and value of a 
formolized tissue vaccine made from the 
spleens and livers of infected mink was re- 
ported.» The vaccine was effective when 
used experimentally and also was useful on 
a ranch where an outbreak was occurring. 
On this ranch alternate animals in the rows 
were vaccinated and a daily record kept of 
the appearance of new cases. The mor- 
bidity, mortality, and duration of the out- 
break was sharply limited in the vaccinated 
mink as compared with their controls. Fol- 
lowing vaccination, 23.8 per cent of 202 
vaccinates became infected in contrast with 
58.6 per cent of 123 controls. This differ- 
ence was highly significant statistically 
when measured by the chi-square test. The 
incidence of new cases in the vaccinated 
animals dropped abruptly between the 
ninth and eleventh day following vaccina- 
tion, while the incidence in the unvacci- 
nated animals continued to rise for another 
six days and was followed by a slow de- 
cline. Because the disease was widespread 
on the ranch, undoubtedly many of the 
treated animals were in the incubative 
stages at the time of vaccination. 

Since 1951, the Ontario Veterinary Col- 
lege has supplied homologous vaccine to 
ranches when outbreaks have occurred.® 
This vaccine was prepared from the livers 
and spleens of mink that had just died in 
natural epizootics. Despite recommenda- 
tions once made that two doses of 2 cc. of 
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the vaccine be given one week apart, ranch- 
ers generally became satisfied that one dose 
of 2 cc. was adequate to control the disease, 
the effectiveness of the one dose becoming 
apparent in most cases in about ten days 
after vaccination. 

In 1952, a similarity between mink virus 
enteritis and infectious feline enteritis was 
recognized.’ It was shown by serological 
cross-protection tests that the diseases 
were antigenically related and that the 
mink virus produced typical infectious 
feline enteritis in cats.5 

In 1956, the effectiveness of commercial 
feline distemper (infectious feline enter- 
itis) vaccine in preventing virus enteritis 
of mink was demonstrated.* The transmis- 
sion of feline enteritis virus to mink was 
reported in the same year. 

Commercial infectious feline enteritis 
vaccine when used in the field left some 
doubt as to its effectiveness. While many 
ranchers have used vaccines of feline ori- 
gin with apparent satisfaction, others be- 
came unwilling to use these products. One 
batch, widely used because the price was 
considerably lower than competitive brands, 
was ineffective experimentally in mink 
when two doses of 2 cc. were given one 
week apart, whereas infectious feline en- 
teritis vaccine from a different manufac- 
turer was effective in a single dose of 1 cc.? 

The difficulties and expense encountered 
in the preparation of infectious feline en- 
teritis vaccine, due in part to the scarcity 
of susceptible cats, are well known. It ap- 
pears, also, that some feline vaccines of un- 
satisfactory antigenicity reach the market. 
Dependence for vaccine upon mink dead in 
natural outbreaks presents the obvious dis- 
advantage that prophylactic vaccination 
can not be practiced. The value of rapid di- 
agnosis and immediate vaccination of the 
entire herd when the disease occurs cannot 
be overemphasized. While the needs of On- 
tario’s ranchers in the latter circumstance 
were always met, the supply of vaccine 
often barely kept up with demand, and was 
subject to diminishing returns. Further- 
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more, the potency of small batches could 
not be assayed economically. 

The decreasing susceptibility of mink 
kits with age was regarded as posing a 
problem when considering the mass produc- 
tion of homologous vaccine from mink at 
pelting age. It will be shown in this paper 
that the virus content of several tissues of 
mink artificially infected at pelting age is 
sufficient to allow the preparation of a vac- 
cine which may be safely and effectively 
stored and used on newly weaned kits and 
that the immunity produced endures in 
them to pelting time. 


MATERIALS AND METHODS 


Experimental Animals.—Mink kits were 
derived from a heavily concentrated area 
of ranches where about 34,000 kits are 
born annually, and where the disease had 
been enzootic for three years. 

Each of the ranchers contributed a pro- 
portion of his kits for experimental use, 
in return for which he was supplied at cost 
with vaccine for the remainder of his herd. 
One rancher volunteered to leave his herd 
unvaccinated. 

The experimental animals were identi- 
fied, vaccinated, or left as controls or for 
other purposes, and set aside on the ranch 
of origin. They were withdrawn for chal- 
lenge as required. 

Vaccine.—Vaccine* was produced from 
tissues of mink artificially infected with 
the virus at pelting age. The method was 
that used by Wills for mink enteritis vac- 
cine production at the Ontario Veterinary 
College. This was the same as traditional 
practices in the preparation of tissue vac- 
cines for several other virus diseases. 

Tissues were blended to give a 15 per 
cent suspension in chilled physiological 
saline solution and strained free of coarse 
particles. Fresh formalin was added to give 
a concentration of 0.3 per cent. The vaccine 
was incubated for 24 hours at 37 C., and 
thereafter refrigerated. Standard tests for 
bacteriological sterility were made. 

Two lots of vaccine were produced and 
identified as lot A and lot B. Lot A was 
prepared from the spleens and livers of 
mink killed on the first or second day of 
sickness (five to nine days after adminis- 
tration of the virus). Lot B was prepared 
from the intestines and kidneys of the 


*Produced by Connaught Medical Research Laboratories, 
Toronto, Canada. 


same mink, and the livers and spleens of 
the few mink which, though given the 
virus, showed no clinical evidence of infec. 
tion. 

Challenge——The virus was serially 
passed through young mink to maintain 
potency and was used immediately for 
challenge or stored no longer than two days 
at —20 C. The challenge dose’ was 5.0 ee, 
of a 20 per cent suspension of liver and 
spleen in physiological saline solution given 
by stomach tube. 

Criterion of Infection.—Positive cases 
of virus enteritis were recorded when typi- 
cal droppings, accompanied by sudden and 
complete anorexia, followed challenge 
within four to nine days. The droppings 
characteristic of the disease are gray, 
white, or cream-colored slimy mucus which 
may be thick, thin or curdy, and occasion- 
ally, bloody. A diagnostic feature of the 
condition is the frequent presence of casts 
in the droppings. These are formed cylin- 
drical bodies, 1 or 2 inches long and com- 
posed of mucus, fibrin, ingesta, and epi- 
thelial cells. They are dull yellow or gray 
in color, often with a pink tinge. 

A few cases were recorded as “sus- 
picious” for virus enteritis. These mink 
showed droppings more or less abnormal 
as described above within the stated time 
period, but accompanied by only partial or 
no loss of appetite. 


PRELIMINARY SAFETY AND POTENCY TESTS 


Before issuing vaccine for use in the 
field, two tests were made on each lot for 
safety and potency. Because the first test 
on lot A and lot B was done at different 
times using, therefore, two different chal- 
lenge preparations of indeterminable po- 
tency, the results for challenge No. 1 and 
2 have been recorded separately (table 1). 

In a second test, the vaccine lots were 
tested concurrently with the same chal- 
lenge virus, preparation No. 3, for both 
lots (table 1). 

Mink were given 5.0 cc. of the vaccines 
by stomach tube to determine if the virus 
was effectively inactivated. The controls 
were contact controls in view of the pos- 
sibility that residual virus, if any, might 
produce inapparent infection and become 
more active by contact passage. 

Abscesses have been observed occasional- 
ly following vaccination with Wills’ tissue 
vaccine. Mink were therefore given 4.0 ce. 
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TABLE I—Homologous Tissue Vaccine Against Virus Enteritis of Mink; Safety and Potency Tests 
on Vaccine, Lot A and Lot B 


Vaccine 


lot Dose Administration 


No. No. 
sick* 


Challenge 
virus No. 


No. 
challenged 


A 4 Oral 1 10 2 — 
A 2 cc. Subcutaneous 1 15 1 ae 
A 4 cc. Subcutaneous 1 4 0 — 
Control 1 22 7 
5 cc. Oral 2 5 5 _ 
B 2 cc. Subcutaneous 2 19 0 — 
4 cc. Subcutaneous 2 5 0 — 
- 2 20 17 
A 5 cc. Oral 3 5 3 2 
B 5 cc. Oral 3 5 3 1 
A 2 cc. Subcutaneous 3 5 0 0 
B 2 cc. Subcutaneous 3 5 1 0 
A 4 cc. Subcutaneous 3 5 0 0 
B 4 cc. Subcutaneous 3 5 0 0 
Control wideninaiitaiiee 3 15 13 6 


subcutaneously at one site and were 
examined daily for ten days for reactions. 

Since 2.0 cc. subcutaneously was pro- 
posed as the dose to be given in the field, 
this level was tested for its ability to pro- 
tect. Two weeks after dosing or vaccina- 
tion, all mink were challenged. 

Results —There was no evidence of in- 
fection in the mink given the vaccine 
orally or in the contact controls in a 14- 
day period. No abscessation was observed. 
The results of the challenge are recorded 
(table 1). 

The mink given the vaccine orally are 
seen to be susceptible to the same degree 
as the controls. The results are not clear- 
cut in the first test of lot A but it will be 
seen that the controls were relatively in- 
susceptible to the challenge given. In the 
second test, the challenge virus (No. 3) 


*Mink given challenge virus No. 1 and 2 were killed on appearance of infection. 


TABLE 2—Homologous Tissue Vaccine Against Virus Enteritis of Mink; Results of Challenge at In- 
tervals of Three Weeks and Four Months Following Vaccination with Different Dose Levels of Vaccine, 


was more effective and here also the mink 
given the vaccine orally were as susceptible 
as the controls (table 1). 

A high degree of protection is seen to 
be afforded by a single, subcutaneous 
dosing with either 2.0 cc. or 4.0 cc. (table 
1). As anticipated, a single dose of 2.0 cc. 
was therefore recommended for use in the 
field. 


TITRATION OF ANTIGENICITY AND 
DURATION OF IMMUNITY 


In order to further assess the potency 
of the vaccine in newly weaned kits and to 
establish whether protection endured te 
pelting time, further tests were performed. 
Groups of mink kits, randomized as to 
ranch origin, were vaccinated once with 
doses of 0.5, 1.0, and 2.0 cc. of lots A and 
B in the first week of July. Groups of kits 


Lot A and Lot B 


Vaccine o. No. No. No. 

lot Dose challenged sick suspicious died 
Challenged A 0.5 cc. 10 1 0 1 
3 weeks B 0.5 cc. 10 0 6 0 
following A 1.0 cc. 10 0 0 0 
vaccination B 1.0 cc. 10 0 1 0 
A 2.0 cc. 10 0 1 0 
B 2.0 cc. 10 0 1 0 
Control 20 16 4 13 
Challenged A 0.5 cc 10 1 0 0 
4 months B 0.5 cc 10 0 0 0 
following A 1.0 cc 10 0 0 0 
vaccination B 1.0 cc 10 1 1 0 
A 2.0 cc 10 0 0 0 
B 2.0 cc 10 0 0 0 
4 0 7 


= 
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representing each dose level and the con- 
trols were withdrawn for challenge at two 
intervals after vaccination. These intervals 
were after three weeks and after four 
months. 

Results.—The results of challenge three 
weeks following vaccination are given 
(table 2). The results of challenge four 
months after vaccination are also given 
(table 2). It is apparent that all dose levels 
of both lots of vaccine afforded protection 
against a challenge which produced severe 
illness or death in the majority of controls. 

As a result of challenge three weeks 
after vaccination, 16 of 20.controls showed 
unmistakable signs of virus enteritis and 
13 died. Of 60 vaccinated mink, only 1 
showed definite signs. This animal had 
been given the 0.5-cc. dose and it died. 

As a result of challenge four months 
after vaccination, 14 of 19 controls showed 
unmistakable evidence of virus enteritis 
and 7 died. Of 60 vaccinated mink, only 2 
were obviously ill and none died. 

It would appear that the 0.5-cc. dose of 
lot B in the three-week challenge experi- 
ment (table 2) was approaching the limit 
of the vaccine’s antigenicity since 6 of 10 
mink are recorded as possibly infected. 
This was not apparent in the four-month 
challenge due, perhaps, to the imposition 
of resistance because of increasing age 
upon borderline immunity induced by the 
vaccine. However, because differences in 
potency of challenge virus cannot be de- 
termined, exact comparisons are not pos- 
sible. 


FIELD USE OF THE VACCINE 


About 33,000 kits on 26 cooperating 
ranches were vaccinated during the first 
ten days of July with a single dose of 2.0 
ec. Animals on three ranches evidenced the 
disease before vaccination could be ac- 
complished. Later it occurred in the herd of 
the one rancher who had volunteered not 
to vaccinate. Immediate vaccination in each 
case appeared to control spread and losses 
were low. There were approximately 97 
deaths among the 3,400 mink on these four 
ranches, 

Clinical signs of the disease with an 
occasional death occurred on at least four 
other ranches with vaccinated animals 
previous to pelting but with no serious 
consequences. It was apparent that the 
virus was widespread in the area. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Homologous formolized tissue vaccine 
devised by Wills for the prevention of 
virus enteritis of mink was found adapt- 
able to commercial production using mink 
artificially infected at pelting age. 

Two lots of vaccine, derived from dif. 
ferent tissues, were found free of residual 
infectivity when given by stomach tube 
and did not produce undesirable local or 
systemic reactions upon subcutaneous in. 
jection. 

The vaccine was demonstrated to have 
considerable reserve antigenic potency, 
The recommended single dose for newly 
weaned kits was 2.0 cc. but a single dose 
of 0.5 cc. gave good protection against 
strong experimental challenge, and im- 
munity endured for at least four months 
after vaccination. 

The vaccine was used prophylactically 
on about 33,000 kits. Despite evidence that 
the virus was widely distributed through- 
out the vaccinated area, losses from virus 
enteritis were negligible. 
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A Miyagawanella Virus in Sheep 

A virus of the psittacosis-lymphogranu- 
loma group was readily isolated from the 
feces of 8 of 25 apparently healthy sheep 
in Japan. Six months later, 1 sheep was 
still excreting the virus which was closely 
related to the bovine psittacosis-lympho- 
granuloma virus and to the caprine pneu- 
monitis virus. It is not known what types 
of disease the isolated virus can produce 
in sheep.—Y. Kawakami et al. in Bull. Nat. 
Inst. Anim. Health (Japan) No. 36 (1958): 
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SWEET CLOVER poisoning was first de- 
scribed in 1924*5 as a fatal hemorrhagic 
anemia caused by feeding spoiled sweet 
dover hay or silage. Since that time, it has 
been established that the toxic agent is 
dicumarol* or bishydroxycoumarin, and 
that this is formed from coumarin in 
sweet clover by certain types of microbial 
spoilage. 

It has also been established that di- 
cumarol reduces blood levels of prothrom- 
bin? a plasma protein essential to normal 
blood clotting. Some steps in the clotting 
process, and in the way in which dicumarol 
interferes with this process, are still im- 
perfectly understood. There is considerable 
evidence that dicumarol prevents the utili- 
zation by the liver of vitamin K, and that 
this depresses prothrombin production. One 
theory® is that dicumarol acts as an “anti- 
vitamin,” displacing vitamin K in some 
essential enzyme system. This theory does 
not explain all the observed phenomena, 
and it seems probable that one or more 
factors other than prothrombin are in- 
volved in dicumarol poisoning.* 

Whatever these mechanisms may be, it 
has been established that feeding of toxic 
hay will produce the disease in 2-year-old 
cattle in an average period of 46 days and 
in yearlings in an average of 15 days. 
Older stock®:1-15 and lactating animals’ are 
less susceptible. 

The clinical signs and postmortem 
lesions of sweet clover poisoning are well 
known, although not all descriptions men- 
tion that abortions may occur. This out- 
break, presumed to be due to sweet clover 
poisoning, is reported because of the oc- 
currence of the disease in newborn animals 
without involvement of the adults in the 
group. Previous reports’? have recorded 
neonatal affection as a minor incident in 
herds where adults were chiefly affected. 


From the Ontario Veterinary College, Guelph, Ont. Mr. 
Nelson’s present address is Glenerne, off Mid Road, Biggar, 
Lanarkshire, Scotland. 
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CASE REPORTS 


The first case (case 1) occurred on April 
4, 1958, in a day-old, male grade Hereford 
calf. It was born without assistance and 
appeared normal at birth and for some 
hours thereafter. When first examined it 
was recumbent, comatose, dyspneic, the 
mucous membranes were pale, and there 
was a swelling from the mandible to the 
brisket; blood was present in the feces. 
The animal died while it was being given a 
blood transfusion. At necropsy, hemor- 
rhages of various sizes were found 
throughout the body. The dam and all 
other animals in the herd appeared healthy, 
although they did show evidence of a nutri- 
tional level somewhat below the optimal. A 
positive diagnosis was not made at this 
time; traumatic injury was suspected. 

The second case (case 2) occurred four 
days later in the same herd. Upon examin- 
ing the only other newborn calf in the 
herd (case 3), it too was discovered to 
have accelerated heart and respiratory 
rates and pale mucous membranes. 

The syndrome was similar to that which 
had been seen in newborn animals in a 
herd with many abortions, stillbirths, and 
neonatal deaths but in which the dams re- 
mained healthy.?° The outbreak terminated 
shortly after the herd was changed from 
an exclusive diet of spoiled sweet clover 
hay. However, in the current instance it 
was not readily apparent why a newborn 
calf should die of sweet clover poisoning 
while its dam was able to undergo parturi- 
tion safely. Also, since the owner was cer- 
tain that he was feeding no sweet clover, 
other possible causes for the trouble were 
considered. 

The second calf, the more seriously 
affected of the 2, was brought into the 
college for further treatment and investi- 
gational work. It was given a parenteral 
coagulant, fluids, and a blood transfusion 
but died later in the day. 

The third calf (case 3) died the next 
day. Blood samples were drawn from the 
heart of this calf immediately after its 
death, and from 3 of the cows in the herd. 
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On the same day, blood samples were taken 
from 2 cows and 2 calves in a normal herd. 

Clinical Pathology.—Prothrombin time 
was estimated for all samples using the 
method of Quick.** In the controls, it was 
48 sec. or less. Of the animals from the 
affected herd, 1 had a prothrombin time of 
48 sec.; the others, including the dead 
calf (case 3), were in excess of 15 min. 
The estimation on the apparently normal 
cow from the affected herd was not re- 
peated, but there was unquestionably a 
wide variation between the prothrombin 
times of the cattle from the problem herd 
and those of the normal herd. 

The blood samples from animals in the 
affected herd took a minimum of 21 min. 
to coagulate in 8-mm. tubes,!?7 and could 
still be poured, despite the presence of 
small clots, after standing in 16-mm. tubes 
for 1% hours. Clotting time for normal 
bovine blood is approximately 6% 
minutes.* 

Postmortem Findings.—In none of the 
3 affected calves was there any evidence 
of external injury. The general picture 
was that of a hemorrhagic diathesis and 
the sites of hemorrhage followed the same 
pattern of distribution. At necropsy all of 
the animals showed large subcutaneous 
extravasations of blood over and around 
all the joints of the limbs, on either side 
of the spinous processes of the lumbar and 
thoracic vertebrae, and on the lateral 
aspects of the ribs—those areas in which 
there is little tissue between the skin and 
the underlying bony prominences. All the 
joint cavities and bursae contained blood 
or blood-tinged fluid. In the case of the 
24-hour-old calf (case 1), a large mass of 
unclotted blood had collected on the ventral 
surface of the neck in the region of the 
external swelling. 

The distribution of lesions in the inter- 
nal tissues was almost identical in the first 
2 calves. Each had hemorrhages under the 
parietal pleurae in the region of the more 
posterior costovertebral joints, a few ec- 
chymotic hemorrhages in the parenchyma 
of the lungs, but no hemorrhage in the 
pleural or pericardial cavities. The third 
calf (case 3), however, had a large amount 
of unclotted blood in all three serous cavi- 
ties. In the abdominal cavities of all 8 
calves there were subserosal hemorrhages 
in the pelvic and posterior abdominal areas, 
in the region of both kidneys, and from 
the umbilicus to the vertex of the bladder. 


The blood in the extravasations was fluid 
and did not clot even after long exposure 
to the air. 

Histopathologically, the parenchymatous 
organs had congested blood vessels and 
relatively few hemorrhages. Some small 
hemorrhages were present in the lung 
parenchyma of 1 animal, but in the others 
the only accumulation of erythrocytes was 
on the serous surfaces of internal organs 
and beneath the meninges of the brain, 
Even in the latter instance the amount of 
hemorrhage was less than the gross exami- 
nation would have indicated. This was pre- 
sumably because the blood failed to clot, 
then became mixed with cerebrospinal fluid 
and escaped in the processes of removal 
and fixation. 

Both brains examined showed conges- 
tion of the vessels of the pia mater and 
the intracerebral and choroid plexuses with 
associated perivascular edema of the brain. 
The edema was greatest in the white 
matter of the cerebrum, the white matter 
and molecular layer of the cerebellum, and 
in the pons. Only a few hemorrhages were 
present in the brain tissue and these were 
located mainly in the pons and cerebellum. 
There was an associated slight degree of 
demyelination. 

Diagnosis—The diagnosis was severe 
hypoprothrombinemia, but the cause was 
not apparent; a number of known causes** 
were considered. The liver and possibly 
the bone marrow are the source of pro- 
thrombin, and liver damage can cause 
hypoprothrombinemia. The livers of these 
calves appeared normal. A dietary deficien- 
cy of vitamin K seemed improbable; neither 
prolonged high-level dosing with salicylates, 
nor prolonged dosing with bacteriostatic 
drugs active against the flora which synthe 
size vitamin K, had occurred. There was 
no evidence of obstructive jaundice which 
might have led to hypovitaminosis K be 
cause of the need for bile salts in the 
absorption of the vitamin. 

Some intestinal diseases, including ul 
cerative colitis, may cause hypoprothrom- 
binemia, probably as a result of impaired 
vitamin K absorption, but there was no 
evidence of intestinal disease in these 
calves. Occasionally a congenital hypopro- 
thrombinemia occurs which is not well 
understood. The hereditary form was p0s- 
sible, but since none of the calves were 
related, this seemed most unlikely. 

In the newborn mammal, a transient 
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hypoprothrombinemia of about one week's 
duration appears to be normal, probably 
because the small vitamin K reserve is ex- 
hausted before the intestinal flora, which 
later synthesizes adequate amounts of the 
yitamin, becomes established. In itself this 
explanation was inadequate. The ingestion 
of warfarin or one of several less common 
anticoagulants such as marcoumarin causes 
severe hypoprothrombinemia. Of these, 
only warfarin is at all likely to find its way 
into cattle feed, and intensive questioning 
of the owner seemed to eliminate this as a 
possibility. 

At this stage of the investigation, the 
owner decided that he had been feeding 
a little sweet clover, although he main- 
tained that none had been fed for at least 
two weeks. Inspection of his hay loft re- 
vealed a large amount of sweet clover in a 
mixed hay store and it was evident that 
appreciable amounts were being fed. 

Treatment.—Only 1 more cow was due to 
freshen in the period before a change in 
feed could be effective. This cow was given 
vitamin K in the form of menadione sodium 
bisulfite (100 mg.) by mouth, for two 
days. She freshened at 11:00 p.m. the 
second day and at midnight her calf (case 
4) was given 15 mg. of the same prepara- 
tion, intramuscularly. This proved inade- 
quate as the owner reported the next after- 
noon that the calf was becoming weak. It 
was given 500 ml. of citrated blood at 5:00 
pm. that day and recovered without 
further treatment. 


DISCUSSION 


It is known that dicumarol will pass the 
placental membrane.’ It is postulated that 
these cases developed when subclinical 
sweet clover poisoning was exacerbated by 
the transient hypoprothrombinemia of the 
newborn. This could explain why a cow 
that is able to withstand the seemingly 
hazardous procedure of parturition, with- 
out excessive bleeding, may give birth to a 
calf which will die in a few hours as a 
result of a defect in the clotting mecha- 
nism. 

The observation that stillbirths and 
abortions may occur in similar circum- 
stances, with the fetuses having well- 
marked hemorrhagic lesions, may seem 
to make this theory inadequate since a 
fetus obviously is not affected by hypopro- 
thrombinemia of the newborn. However, 
it has been commonly observed that older 


animals are less susceptible. It seems, there- 
fore, that had the sweet clover diet been 
continued, stillbirths and abortions might 
have been the next stage in the clinical 
picture, followed by typical cases of sweet 
clover poisoning in the yearlings and more 
mature stock. 

Fourteen days after the sweet clover was 
eliminated from the diet, the prothrombin 
time for 4 cows in the herd was reduced to 
39 sec. or less, comparable to that of ani- 
mals in the normal herd. 

The blood given to the first calf was ob- 
viously of no value, as it was obtained from 
a cow in the same herd. This is one more 
reminder that diagnosis should precede 
treatment. 

It is uncertain why the vitamin K thera- 
py was unsuccessful in case 4. This treat- 
ment is said to be effective in human in- 
fants if the vitamin is given to the child or 
to the mother early in labor.* However, 
large doses are necessary and the dosage 
used in this case may have been inadequate. 
Oral doses of 142 Gm. of menadione sodium 
bisulfite have been successful in treat- 
ment of sweet clover poisoning in cattle.® 
There is, however, a time lag between es- 
tablishment of normal prothrombin time 
and normal clotting time, and in advanced 
cases, transfusions are probably necessary. 

The complexity of the problem suggests 
other factors. More than a simple vitamin 
K deficiency is suspected in hemorrhagic 
disease of the human newborn.?* The com- 
plicating factors are believed to include a 
deficiency in the factor or factors promot- 
ing conversion of prothrombin to thrombin 
and an increased capillary fragility. It has 
also been hypothesized that vascular dam- 
age may play a part in sweet clover poison- 
ing.®*"* However, in the cases reported here, 
the somewhat restricted distribution of 
hemorrhages does not support the theory 
of a generalized, increased capillary fra- 
gility. 

Although the exact mode of excretion of 
dicumarol appears to be unknown,’ the 
process is not a rapid one and repeated 
doses of vitamin K, blood, or of both, may 
be necessary in severe cases. A period of 
at least ten days after a change in feed is 
recommended before surgical procedures 
are attempted. 


SUMMARY 


A condition is described in which ap- 
parently normal calves were born without 


ry 
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assistance but died of a hemorrhagic dia- 
thesis within a few hours of birth; the 
dams and the rest of the herd were un- 
affected. The condition is believed to have 
been sweet clover disease. 
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Sweet Clover Poisoning in Swine 

In August, 1958, during a dry period 
when forage was scarce, 12 of 30 sows on 
a farm in Yugoslavia became ill. They 


were listless and anorectic but had no fever 
and only a slightly increased rate of pulse 
and respiration. Dark blue patches 
scattered over their bodies, especially near 
the feet, proved to be due to subcutaneous 
hemorrhage. Two sows showed hemorrhage 
from the nostrils and 1 from the vagina, 
Death occurred in four to five days, Ne 
cropsies revealed extensive hemorrhages 
in the body cavities—also anemia. Bacteri- 
ologically, all material was negative. The 
sows not on pasture did not become ill, 
Affected sows recovered when given 3 
daily doses of 10 cc. of a vitamin K prep. 
aration. Since the sows could not be kept 
out of the pasture, vitamin K was given 
to all of them as a preventive measure as 
long as the sweet clover was blooming, and 
no further poisoning occurred. No previous 
reports about such poisoning in swine were 
found.—Vet. Glasnik, 13, (1959): 61. 


Bracken Poisonous Agent Extracted 

A toxic principle which produced clinical 
bracken poisoning in a calf has been ex- 
tracted in boiling water from the bracken 
fern. The toxic agent is apparently stabi- 
lized by heat, possibly by destroying an 
enzyme or other agent which would inacti- 
vate the toxin—W. C. Evans et al. in 
Brit. Vet. J. (March, 1959): 83. 


Copper Deficiency Affects Wool 

Wool consists mostly of protein but must 
have a minimum of copper content. The 
crimping of wool is due to its structure of 
having a hard section on the inside of its 
curves with a soft section on the outside, 
thus contributing to its remarkable elastic- 
ity as a textile fiber. 

Copper deficiency results in the growth 
of wool in a semistraightened form and 
also affects the surface of the fibers. Its 
scales are poorly formed, giving the fibers 
a “steely” sheen, and allowing them to slip 
over each other during spinning. It causes 
black wool to become gray or even white. 
Ewes with steely wool may produce lambs 
with ataxia, due to the deficiency. 

The deficiency may be corrected by top- 
dressing pastures or by adding copper sul- 
fate to salt; however, to avoid copper 
poisoning, not more than 1% Ib. of copper 
sulfate per week per 1,000 sheep should be 
made available—J. Agric. South Austral. 
(Jan., 1959): 268. 


Griseofulvin is being hailed as a major 
“break-through” in the treatment of fun- 
diseases. An antibiotic isolated from 
Penicillium griseofulvum and other Peni- 
cillium species, the new preparation is 
given orally and will be marketed in this 
country by two firms. 

Some of the initial reports on the efficacy 
of griseofulvin against fungus infections 
involve more than the treatment of just a 
few cases in man. In 200 persons so treated 
(see page 261), the only sign of toxicosis 
was mild gastrointestinal distress in a 
minority of the patients, but this disap- 
peared despite continuous treatment. 

Infections of many years’ duration have 
responded readily to griseofulvin therapy. 
It is said that response to therapy depends 
upon the rate of keratinization and the 
time necessary for desquamation of kera- 
tinized structures. 


Griseofulvin—Another Wonder Drug 


Investigations conducted so far indicate 
that all dermatophytic fungi are inhibited 
by griseofulvin but that deep systemic 
fungi and bacteria are relatively insensi- 
tive to it. The British report on the treat- 
ment of ringworm in cattle (see JOURNAL, 
Feb. 15, 1959: p. 168) and Dr. William 
Kaplan’s preliminary report on the treat- 
ment of ringworm in cats with griseofulvin 
(p. 253) will no doubt be the forerunners 
of numerous articles pertaining to the 
treatment of animals with this antibiotic. 

Practicing veterinarians and physicians 
alike will hope that continued investiga- 
tion of griseofulvin will not reveal unde- 
sirable characteristics or in any other way 
dim the promise it now seems to hold forth, 
and they will welcome this newcomer to 


the working family of antibiotics. 


It should surprise no one that the decline 
in the number of horses has been paralleled 
by a decrease in the amount of research on 
equine diseases. The 3 million horses in the 
United States in 1958 represented a 49 per 
cent decrease from the previous ten-year 
average; at the same time, cattle numbers 
were up 22 per cent, swine 4 per cent, and 
sheep 3 per cent. Of the total manuscripts 
published in the Am. J. Vet. Res. in its 
first volume, 1940-41, 13.5 per cent per- 
tained to horses; in 1958, only 1.8 per cent. 

Because of the great decrease in the 
utilitarian value of the horse population, 
funds for equine research are not easily 
obtained from the sources regularly sup- 
porting research on food-producing ani- 
mals. Also, many qualified and established 
investigators do not wish to undertake 
research projects involving horses. Ad- 
ditional obstacles to research on equine 
problems are the frequent lack of adequate 
stabling and the long gestation and matur- 
ing periods. 

The Grayson Foundation (P.O. Box 364, 
Lexington, Ky.), a nonprofit organization 
devoted to the promotion of equine re- 
search, recently sent a questionnaire re- 
garding specific research to veterinarians 
interested in equine practice. 

The four problems most frequently indi- 
tated by the 89 respondents as being 
important were: (1) the cause of bone 


Need for Research on Equine Diseases 


diseases and injuries in young horses; (2) 
nutritional requirements of the horse; (3) 
equine influenza; and (4) improved general 
anesthesia. Veterinarians practicing at 
race tracks gave highest priority to sound- 
ness, general anesthesia, the condition 
called “tied up,” and equine influenza—in 
that order. Veterinarians doing equine 
practice other than at race tracks stressed 
breeding problems and virus abortion. 
Nutritional requirements were given a 
high priority by all respondents. 

It has been suggested that funds for 
research on diseases of the horse be raised 
in part by the horse industry itself. Mr. 
Clarkson Beard, president of the Grayson 
Foundation, pointed out that if race track 
people are to be approached for financial 
aid, the proposed research must be of bene- 
fit to the racing industry. He also ex- 
pressed the belief that since veterinarians 
would be making field application of re- 
search findings, they should take a leading 
role in the planning of the work. He seems 
to have taken the first step; the Founda- 
tion is now inviting proposals for the study 
of unsoundness and nutrition as applied to 
horses. 

If research needs as evaluated by owners 
and breeders can be correlated with the 
above survey, the stage would seem to be 
set for some definite planning and fund 
raising. 
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Bovine Gastrointestinal Parasites. XX 

In 56 experiments on 14 calves, it was found 
that daily feeding of small amounts of phenothia- 
zine had no effect on egg production of Cooperia 
punctata but was effective in reducing the number 
of infective larvae to a low level. 

The reduction of egg count levels in some in- 
dividuals is believed to result from immune reac- 
tions rather than the drug, because there is no 
consistent relationship to the amounts being fed 
or to the time of the experiment. These animals 
also proved to be resistant to reinfection —{Roy 
L. Mayhew, B. J. Torbert, and Grover C. Miller: 
Studies on Bovine Gastrointestinal Parasites. XX. 
The Results of Feeding Small Amounts of Pheno- 
thiazine in Pure Infections of Cooperia Punctata. 
Am. J. Vet. Res., 20, (May, 1959): 492-497.} 


Eimeria Infection in Rabbits 

Evidence of liver damage in sublethal hepatic 
coccidiosis was determined by serum protein anal- 
ysis. Comparison of changes in the fresh serum of 
42 rabbits indicated a significant (P<0.01) in- 
crease during infection in both 8- and 7-globulins; 
B-globulins increased on the third day of infec- 
tion, but most prominently on the thirteenth; +- 
globulins increased on the third and seventeenth 
days. B-lipoproteins increased by the thirteenth day 
in amount and mobility. Decreases in a-lipopro- 
teins were evident on the thirteenth day; on the 
twentieth day § and O lipoproteins were very 
prominent, a-lipoproteins negligible—{J. S$. Dun- 
lap, W. M. Dickson, and V. L. Johnson: Iono- 
graphic Studies of Rabbits Infected with Eimeria 
Stiedae. Am. J. Vet. Res., 20, (May, 1959): 589- 
591.} 


Acidosis and Plasma Glucose in Sheep 

Sodium butyrate (pH 7.4) and butyric acid (pH 
2.0) were infused intravenously and intraruminally 
into adult female sheep. After butyric acid was 
given, plasma glucose concentration and CO.-com- 
bining power decreased; but, following adminis- 
tration of the sodium salt, there was no acidosis 
and the plasma glucose level was increased. It was 
concluded that acidosis interfered with the glyco- 
genic effect of butyrate. Implications of this were 
discussed with reference to ruminant ketosis.—{D. 
S. Kronfeld, L. A. Campbell, L. L. Hooper, and 
Sylvia J]. Galligan: Acidosis and Plasma Glucose in 
Sheep Given Butyrate. Am. J. Vet. Res., 20, (May, 
1959): 430-433.} 


New Anthelmintic for Sheep 
An experimental organic phosphorus compound, 
0-methyl 0-(4-tert. butyl-2-chlorophenyl)  ethyl- 


phosphophoramidothiate (Dowco 105), was found 
to have marked anthelmintic activity against mog 
species of nematodes in the abomasums and smalj 
intestines of lambs. A dosage rate of 200 mg, 
of body weight gave an over-all anthelmintic effj. 
ciency of 93 per cent. When the dose was reduced 
to 75 mg./kg., anthelmintic efficiency dropped to 
55 per cent. 

The compound was significantly more effective 
against the nematodes in the small intestine as 
compared with those in the abomasum.—{Jame; 
R. Douglas, Norman F. Baker, and Paul H. Allen: 
Trial with a New Organic Phosphate as an Anthel. 
mintic in Sheep. Am. J. Vet. Res., 20, (May, 1959); 
442-444.} 


Books and Reports 


Reproduction in Domestic Animals 


This work is published in two volumes. Volume 
I, reviewed here, deals with reproduction in the 
female mammal. Volume II deals with reproduc. 
tion in the male, insemination techniques, nutri- 
tion, fertility, and reproduction in the domestic 
fowl. 

As in many recent works, this text is compiled 
by several contributing authors. Such a text has 
many advantages since it permits more rapid pub- 
lication and greater authenticity, but it is difficult 
to control symmetry. Chapter I, on the “Anatomy 
of the Female Reproductive Organs,” is little more 
than a bibliography of recent work. Most chapters 
are clearly and concisely written but a few lack 
summation. 

The estrous cycle of the cow, mare, ewe, doe, 
sow, and bitch are discussed. Chapters are devoted 
to the action of hormones, nervous control, ferti- 
lization and development of the egg, implantation, 
Pregnancy, parturition, mammary growth, and lac 
tation. 

Unfortunately, the estrous cycle of the cat is not 
included. It is difficult to argue that the cat is not 
a major domestic animal when considering the 
millions of American households in which the cat 
is found. 

The extreme range of the age of puberty might 
well have been included. Not many veterinarians 
are going to tell a new owner of a female pup that 
it is not going to come in heat until it is 10 months 
old. Many will have produced a litter before at- 
taining this age, in rare cases coming in heat at 
514 months, and often at 6 months of age. The 
literature records a heifer having calved at 15 
months of age. The reviewer has seen many heifers 
in heat when 7 months old—the text states 9 
12 months for heifers. 

The text, as a whole, is well written and is t 
be recommended as a valuable addition to the i- 
brary of any veterinarian—[Reproduction in Do 
mestic Animals. By H. H. Cole and P. T. Cupps. 
Vol. I. 651 pages; illustrated. Academic Press Int., 
1ll Fifth Ave., New York 3, N.Y. 1959. Price 
$14.50.}—G. W. McNUTT. 
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THE NEWS 


Resolutions Adopted by the XVIth International 
Veterinary Congress 


A considerable number of resolutions were 

nted to the I.V.C. Permanent Committee 
at the Madrid Congress. Following are those 
officially approved and accepted by the Con- 


gress: 


I. RADIOBIOLOGY 


In view of the increasing impact of nuclear 
energy and radiobiology upon veterinary 
medicine and public health, the XVIth In- 
ternational Veterinary Congress recommends 
that national and international veterinary 
authorities and institutions should under- 
take appropriate action with respect to the 
following fields: 

a) The utilization of radioisotopes as research, 

diagnostic, and therapeutic agents. 

b) The use of ionizing radiation in food 

preservation and its public implications. 

c) The measurement and evaluation of en- 

vironmental contamination with radioac- 
tivity from fallout or nuclear accidents 
with respect to its effects on animals and, 
via the animal food chain, its effects on 
man. 

d) The undergraduate and postgraduate train- 

ing of veterinarians to implement these 
recommendations. 


II. VETERINARY MEDICINE 
The XVIth International Veterinary Congress 


draws the attention of national governments to 
the importance of further researches into the 
practical application of blood grouping and sim- 
ilar procedures in animals in connection with 
animal husbandry and disease control. 


III. VETERINARY MEDICINE 


Attention must be drawn to the increase in ani- 
mal diseases due to the spread of industry and 
consequent contamination of the environment by 
toxic substances. Industrial and hygienic meas- 
ures should be increased in order to reinforce 
prophylaxis of these diseases. 


IV. Epizoorio_ocy 


_ Recognizing the continued need for urgent ac- 
tion to establish further international standards 
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for biological products for veterinary use, the 
XVIth International Veterinary Congress sug- 
gests that the Committee on Biological Stand- 
ardization of the World Health Organization, 
in collaboration with OIE and FAO, be en- 
couraged to extend, as soon as possible, its work 
toward the provision of international standards 
for additional suitable veterinary substances. 
Those meriting immediate attention are: 


Antitoxins : 
Clostridium oedematiens alpha toxin 
Clostridium botulinum C and D. 
Antiserums : 
Swine fever 
Toxoplasmosis. 
Vaccines : 
Anthrax (spore, type Pasteur) 
Clostridium welchii B and D 
Clostridium botulinum 
Clostridium chauvoei 
Clostridium specticum 
Swine fever 
Canine distemper 
Newcastle disease 
Sheep Pox. 


V. EpizoorioLocy 

Since it is considered essential that opportunity 
for regular contact between research workers 
on foot-and-mouth disease from all regions of 
the world should be provided, it is recommended 
that, consistent with the existing arrangements 
between FAO and OIE, every effort should be 
made to arrange for regular contacts and dis- 
tribution of the proceedings of the meetings. 


VI. List or DisEAsEs OF ANIMALS 


The XVIth International Veterinary Con- 
gress authorizes the Permanent Committee to 
publish the “List of Diseases of Animals” as 
prepared in 1957 by its Subcommittee, subject 
to the inclusion of various subsequent amend- 
ments. 

It further resolves that the Secretariat should 
endeavor to secure firm orders for the list prior 
to its publication, but that meanwhile arrange- 
ments should be made for the printing of a 
minimum of 2,000 copies. 


} 
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VII. Pustic HEALTH 


Recognizing the fundamental contributions of 
veterinarians to human health through the pre- 
vention and control of the zoonoses, and through 
studies in comparative medicine of human and 
animal disease inter-relationships in general, the 
XVIth International Veterinary Congress rec- 
ommends to national and international health 
and veterinary authorities: 

1) Intensification of activities for the con- 
trol and, where possible, eradication of the 
zoonoses. 

2) Increased research efforts to clarify 
newly emerging communicable disease rela- 
tionships of man and animals. 

3) Close collaboration in comparative medi- 
cal studies on interrelated problems of human 
and animal health. 


VIII. Wortp ANIMAL HEALTH YEAR 1963 


Be it resolved that the XVIth International 
Veterinary Congress proclaim 1963, which will 
be the 100th anniversary of initiation of the In- 
ternational Veterinary Congresses, as World 
Animal Health Year, in support of the “Free the 
World from Hunger Campaign.” 

The XVIth International Veterinary Congress 
urges all member countries and various interna- 
tional agencies, such as FAO, WHO and OIE, 
to increase their efforts to control and eradicate 
animal diseases that threaten the health and 
economic well-being of man. The control and 
eradication of animal diseases is essential for 
raising the standard of living of man and should 
receive a high priority in the years preceding 
the World Animal Health Year. 


IX. VETERINARY TEACHING 


The XVIth International Veterinary Congress 
recommends that veterinary schools introduce 
and develop the training of specialists, particu- 
larly in: veterinary public health; inspection and 
technology of products of animal origin; zoo- 
technics; and nutrition. 

Each country will choose the method of spe- 
cialist teaching most suitable (compulsory or 
optional, undergraduate or postgraduate) with 
a view to producing the greatest possible num- 
ber of specialists. 


Iranian Guest of the State Department, 
Dr. Meymandi, Visits the AVMA 

Dr. Mohamed Hessein Meymandi-Nejad, dean, 
and professor of pathology of the Veterinary Col- 
lege, University of Tehran, Iran, included a visit 
to the AVMA offices in Chicago within his ten- 
state itinerary. Dr. Meymandi was a participant 
in the Foreign Leaders Program of the Interna- 
tional Educational Exchange Service of the U.S. 
Department of State. 


Dr. Meymandi’s seven-week tour in the United 
States started May 29 and brought him to the 
AVMA at the end of June. During his trip, he 
was able to visit Washington, D.C., Texas, Ari- 
zona, California, Washington, Montana, Illinois, 
Michigan, New York, and Pennsylvania, before 
leaving for London, July 17. 


Dr. Mohamed Hessein Meymandi-Nejad 
is shown in a relaxing interlude during 
his visit to AVMA headquarters, in June. 


Interested in the American schools of veterinary 
medicine, Dr. Meymandi particularly observed the 
curricula and laboratory facilities here. In addition, 
he purposely included various aspects of the 
American way of life within his trip. 

While in the AVMA offices, Dr. Meymandi re- 
ported that the 500 students currently enrolled in 
the Veterinary College of the University of Tehran 
will move into new quarters this October. The new 
facilities will include the various laboratories, 
clinics for large and small animals, and a 500-acre 
farm. 

Inauguration will take place in November, 1959. 
Dr. Meymandi indicated his desire to have his 
American friends and some American institutions 
represented at the dedication ceremonies of his 
new facilities. He would especially appreciate 
these representations to take the form of teaching 
aids; such as slide collections, books, and periodi- 
cals. He feels that assistance of this nature can be 
as effective and even more lasting than military aid. 

Dr. Meymandi, who was elected in 1958 to serve 
a three-year term as dean of the Veterinary Col- 
lege at the University of Tehran, had at one time 
been editor-in-chief of the Veterinary Science 
Journal at the University of Tehran, director of 
information and publication with the Iranian Min- 
istry of Agriculture, and associate professor of 
veterinary medicine at the University of Toulouse 
in France. 

The author of 83 books, ranging from subjects 
in veterinary medicine to drama, Dr. Meymandi 
has also contributed articles to Iranian newspapers. 
His numerous writings are in Persian and French 
and have not yet been translated into English. 
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Part VII 


Presidents of Constituent Associations 


This is the last segment in our President associations have held new elections. The 
Series for the year. Of the 50 states and seven following ones have come to our attention: 
Canadian Provinces, only ten failed to supply Georgia V.M.A.—J. B. Crane, Valdosta. 


pictures. They are: Alaska, British Columbia, Kentucky V.M.A.—O. H. Holler, Madisonville. 

Colorado, Hawaii, Louisiana, Montana, Nevada, Michigan V.M.A.—William Mackie, Lapeer. 

New Mexico, Nova Scotia, and South Dakota. Wyoming V.M.A.—Floyd E. Carroll, Green 
Since the inauguration of this series, several River. 


National Assn. of Fed. Vet. 


California 


Prince Edward Island 


Dr. Charles H. Ozanian 
(OSU '38) 


Dr. Roy E. Willie 
(STJ '22) 


Dr. James |. Higgins 
(ONT '50) 


++ + + 


Dr. Helvig Joins National Institutes of Health 

U. S. Public Health Service veterinarian, Dr. 
Raymond J. Helvig (ISC °’41), formerly as- 
sistant chief, milk and food program, division 
of engineering services, in Washington, D.C., 
has recently accepted the position of executive 
secretary, surgery study section, division of 
research grants, at the National Institutes of 
Health in Bethesda, Md. 

The surgery study section, whose member- 
ship consists of 15 to 20 outstanding research 
smgeons throughout the United States, serve 
as consultants to the Public Health Service. It 
has the primary responsibility for reviewing ap- 
plicants in the field of surgery for the N.I.H. 

Born in Forest City, Iowa, Dr. Helvig re- 
ceived a B.A. degree from St. Olaf College, 
Northfield, Minn., in 1937; a D.V.M. degree 
from Iowa State College in 1941; and the 
M.P.H. degree from the University of Michi- Dr. Raymond J. Helvig 
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gan, Ann Arbor, in 1948. 

After a few months in private practice in 
Iowa, in 1941, he accepted an appointment with 
the Public Health Service and has served 
continuously with the P.H.S. since then. 

Dr. Helvig is president of the American 
Board of Veterinary Public Health and chair- 
man of the committee on communicable dis- 
eases affecting man, International Association 
of Milk and Food Sanitarians. He is also a 
fellow of the American Board of Veterinary 
Public Health. 


AMONG THE STATES AND 
PROVINCES 


Alabama 


Electrocardiographic Service Offered to Prac- 
titioners—The Scott Canine Research Founda- 
tion, at the School of Veterinary Medicine, Ala- 
bama Polytechnic Institute, in Auburn, is offer- 
ing help in electrocardiographic interpretation 
to interested veterinarians. 

To obtain this electrocardiographic service 
send the E.K.G. tracing to Dr. C. H. Clark or 
Dr. A. W. Hahn, at Alabama Polytechnic In- 
stitute, with complete case histories. The inter- 
pretation, diagnostic opinion, and suggested 
treatment will be promptly returned to you at 
no charge. 

Mr. K. A. Scott began the Foundation in 
1955. It is supported by private donations from 
veterinarians, commercial companies, and 
others who are interested in canine research. 
These donations are then matched by Mr. 
Scott. 

The Foundation has confined its investiga- 
tions largely to that of the canine heart and 
has prepared a brochure on canine electro- 
cardiography. Other of the Foundation’s proj- 
ects have been devoted to heartworm surgery, 
angiocardiographic techniques, and heart 
sounds of the dog in various disease states. 

The Foundation invites all interested in in- 
dividuals to use this service or to contact it re- 
garding any matters concerning electrocar- 
diography. 

s/B. F. Hoerern, Head, 
Small Animal Surgery & Medicine. 


Illinois 


State Association.—The seventy-seventh an- 
nual convention of the Illinois V.M.A. met at 
the LaSalle Hotel in Chicago, Feb. 16-18, 1959. 

The scientific portion of the program for 
the first day included: Drs. A. K. Merriman, 
Springfield—report of the Division of Live- 
stock Industry; E. J. Wilson, Springfield— 
federal disease control in Illinois; A. G. Schil- 
ler, Urbana—surgical procedures; W. D. 
Snively, Jr., Evansville, Ind.—fluid therapy; E. 
A. Majilton, Miami, Fla—early surgery for 


cataracts; D. R. Mackey, Greeley, Colo.—feeg. 
lot problems of cattle; E. D. Barrows, 
Cheyenne, Wyo.—range breeding; W. G. Gib. 
bons, Auburn, Ala.—pointers for practitioners; 
C. A. Brandly, Urbana—veterinary medical ex. 
tension team; C. B. Hostetler, Des Plaines— 
cervical test in bovine tuberculosis control; and 
L. E. Boley, Urbana—abortion in cattle. 

The final days of the convention included: 
Drs. I. M. Paton, Kansas City, Mo.—resistance 
in bovine mastitis; R. A. Sauter, Omaha, Neb, 
—swine erysipelas immunization; W. 
Beckenhauer, Lincoln, Neb.—baby pig dis. 
eases; D. W. Gregory, Washington, Iowa— 
edema disease of swine; M. L. Spear, Ames, 
Iowa—and H. R. Teegarden, Eureka—cop- 
finement feeding of swine; F. E. Conner, Mor- 
ris—leptospirosis; E. I. Pilchard, Urbana— 
vanishing client in large animal practice; G, 
W. Hess, Springfield—regulatory veterinarian; 
W. G. Evans, Springfield—tuberculosis lesions 
found at slaughter; J. R. Hay, Chicago— 
regulatory veterinary medicine; V. G. Crago, 
Youngstown, Ohio—modern approach to prac- 
tice; E. F. Donovan, Columbus, Ohio—canine 
nephritis; J. Archibald, Guelph, Ont.—surgery 
of the urinary tract; H. E. Gill, McCordsville, 
Ind.—equine practice; and E. E. Slatter, 
Marion, Ind.—therapeutic nutrition. 


Veterinarian of the Year 
Dr. Anthony E. Bott (CVC ’13), a founder 
and president of Corn Belt Laboratories, Inc, 


Dr. Anthony E. Bott 


of East St. Louis, was selected as veterinarian 
of the year by the Illinois V.M.A. 

Dr. Bott is past president of the Illinois- 
Missouri V.M.A., the Greater St. Louis V.M.A, 
and of the Illinois V.M.A. (1944). 

An honorary member of the Cuban National 
V.M.A. and the Chilian V.M.A., Dr. Bott was 
also correspondent to the Brazilian V.M.A. ia 
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1954. The same year, he represented the 
AVMA and the Illinois V.M.A. at the Pan 
African Veterinary Zootechnical Congress in 
Algiers. 

Dr. Bott served two terms as president of 
Associated Serum Producers, Inc., was chair- 
man of the Research Planning Committee of 
Associated Veterinary Laboratories, Inc., and 
served on the Educational Committee, Ameri- 
can Foundation for Animal Health for eight 

s. One of Dr. Bott’s sons, Anthony R. 
(TEX °44), is also a veterinarian. 


Current Roster 

The officers of the Illinois V.M.A. are as 
follows: Drs. A. K. Merriman, Sullivan, presi- 
dent; W. G. Raudabaugh, Piper City, presi- 
dent-elect; C. B. Hostetler, Des Plaines, exec- 
utive secretary; R. P. Link, Urbana, treasurer. 

eee 

Gaines Veterinary Symposium to Be Held 
in October.—The ninth annual veterinary sym- 
posium on “The Newer Knowledge About 
Dogs” will be held October 14, at Kankakee, 
Ill, in the Civic Auditorium, under the au- 
spices of the Gaines Dog Research Center, 
New York. 

Dr. C. A. Brandly, dean of the University of 
Illinois, School of Veterinary Medicine, will 
again serve as chairman of the program, which 
will include the following veterinarians: Drs. 
William Ivens, Jr., Doylestown, Pa.—breeding 
for a purpose; Frank A. Hayes, University of 
Georgia—canine ascarids; and George W. 
Eberhardt, Kansas State University—epilepsy 
in the dog. 


Kansas 


Kansas State Announces Winners of Moss 
Essay Contest.—The three members of the 
most recent graduating class at Kansas State 
University to win the annual Moss Essay Con- 
test are: David F. Erwin, Jr., Burden—$25; 
Curtis L. McCauley, Emporia—$15; and Ernest 
A. Money, Parsons—$10. 

The Moss Essay Contest is a national contest 
sponsored by the American Animal Hospital 
Association in which students discuss veteri- 
nary ethics. There are three prizes awarded at 
each veterinary school. 

eee 

Dr. Frank Honored at Kansas State Uni- 
versity—Dr. Edward R. Frank (KSC ’24) was 
honored as a distinguished alumnus of Kansas 
State University at the Gamma Sigma Delta 
banquet in April. 

Receiving a B.S. degree in agriculture in 1918, 
Dr. Frank obtained a D.V.M. degree in 1924, 
and in 1929, an M.S. degree from Kansas State 
College. He engaged in general practice in 1924- 
1925, Was an assistant professor at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, 1925-1926, and an instructor 
m surgery and medicine at Kansas State from 
1926 until becoming a professor there in 1935. 


Dr. Edward R. Frank 


In 1958, Dr. Frank was an exchange profes- 
sor at New York State Veterinary College at 
Cornell University. He is the author of a text- 
book on surgery which is widely used in U. S. 
veterinary schools and has contributed many 
scientific and technical articles. He is interna- 
tionally recognized as an equine and bovine 
surgeon. 

Both of Dr. Frank’s sons are doctors: Gail, 
an M.D.; and Robert F. (KSC ’57), a veteri- 
narian. 

s/Cart Rocnat, Director, News 
Bureau, Kansas State University. 


Louisiana 


Southwest Association Presents First Vet- 
erinarian of the Year Award to Dr. Goodwin.— 


Dr. James Arthur Goodwin 
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Dr. James Arthur Goodwin (KCV '06), of 
New Iberia, received the first Veterinarian of 
the Year Award from the Southwest Louisiana 
V.M.A. on April 5, 1959. Association Presi- 
dent, J. N. Thomas, presented the Award. 

Dr. Goodwin, who is 82 years old, has been 
in practice for 53 years. He has served the 
state board of veterinary examiners for 37 
years. A past president of the Louisiana V.M.A. 
and the Southwest Louisiana V.M.A., Dr. Good- 
win has been awarded life membership in both 
these organizations. In addition, he has been a 
life member of the AVMA since 1953. 

s/Ropert K. Morrison, Secretary. 


Missouri 

Greater St. Louis Association—At a meet- 
ing of the Greater St. Louis V.M.A. in Feb- 
ruary, the following resolution was unani- 
mously passed: 

1) Veterinarians to be listed in the South- 
western Bell Telephone Directory to be 
under the heading “veterinarians.” Under 
this heading it will be permissible to list 
the following: 

a.—Hospital name with names of staff and 
attendants. The degrees may be listed 
if the veterinarian so wishes. Under 
the hospital name, it is permissible to 
put: 
1. Specialty, if only one species treated. 
(example: practice limited to cats). 
2. Office hours. 
3. If no answer, call... 
b.—It is permissible to list individual vet- 
erinarians and different residences, if 
desired. 

2) The following practices will be contrary 
to ethics and will not be permitted: 

a—Double Listings: (example: when the 
established hospital has only one ad- 
dress it will be listed under this name 
only. 

b.—Listing under Dog and Cat Hospital. 

c.—Hospital listings under Crematories. 

d.—Hospital listing under Cemeteries. 

e.—Hospital listing under Dog Kennels 
(this is not to be construed to prevent 
a veterinarian from listing a kennel). 

f.—Display advertising. 

g.—Bold-faced type. 

Recently elected officers of the Association 
are as follows: Drs. Chester R. Plegge, St. 
Louis, president; LeRoy N. Atkinson, Kirk- 
wood, vice-president; James R. Seelbach, Uni- 
versity City, treasurer; and Edwin E. Epstein, 
St. Louis, secretary. 

s/Epwin E. Epstern, Secretary. 
eee 

Veterinary-Nutrition Conferences.—The feed 
industry committee of the Missouri V.M.A. 
and the veterinary committee of the Missouri 
Grain & Feed Dealers Association, in coopera- 
tion with the Midwest Feed Manufacturers’ 


Association, planned a series of five district 
meetings for veterinarians and feed dealers, 
from July 30 to August 4. 

The meetings were held at the following |o- 
cations in Missouri: Cape Girardeau—July 30, 
Springfield—July 31; Sedalia—August 1; Kirks. 
ville—August 3; and St. Joseph—August 4. 

Among the veterinarians contributing to 
various parts of the series were: Drs. E. & 
Bailey, Dexter; James C. McCrea, Platte City; 
Richard R. Orr, Aurora; Lawrence W. Price, 
Chicago, Ill; C. M. Cooper, Kansas City; 
Ronald E. Baird, Norborne; A. H. Groth, Co- 
lumbia; and James K. Farrell, Boonville. 

s/James C. McCrea, Chairman, Feed Industry 
Committee, Missouri V.M.A. 


New Jersey 

Dr. R. A. Hendershott Retires from State's 
Department of Agriculture.—The retirement of 
Dr. R. A. Hendershott (OSU '17) who has 
served as director of the Division of Animal 
Industry in the New Jersey Department of 
Agriculture for the past 23 years, was an- 
nounced recently by the state’s secretary of 
agriculture. 

Dr. Hendershott is well known throughout 
New Jersey for his work in animal disease 
eradication, particularly tuberculosis and 
brucellosis of cattle. During his years as 


Dr. Ralph A. Hendershott 


division director, both of these diseases were 
brought under control. The state was officially 
accredited by the U.S.D.A. as a tuberculosis-free 
area in 1937 and was certified brucellosis-free 
last year. 

Dr. Hendershott joined the staff of the 
Department of Agriculture in 1926 as head of 
the newly established Bureau of Animal In 
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dustry Laboratory. He served in this capacity 
for ten years, when he was named division 
director. 

He is a past president of the Veterinary 
Medical Association of New Jersey, and has 
served as vice-president and secretary-treasurer 
of the U.S. Livestock Sanitary Association. He 
is a member of AVMA and of Phi Zeta. He 
was recently cited by the Cooperative Inter- 
Breed Cattle Association of New Jersey for 
his many years of service to New Jersey’s live- 
stock industry. Dr. Brower (see below) suc- 


ceeded him. 
eee 


Dr. Brower Named Division of Animal In- 
dustry Director—Dr. Edwin L. Brower (KSC 
'30), Freehold, has been appointed director of 
the Division of Animal Industry, New Jersey 
Department of Agriculture. He succeeds Dr. R. 
A. Hendershott, Trenton, who retired on May 
15. Dr. Brower’s appointment became effective 
June 4. 

The new director has been acting chief of the 
Bureau of Livestock Disease Control since De- 
cember, 1958, and has served 22 years with the 
Department. During most of that time, he was 
field veterinarian in Monmouth County where 
he was assigned to the bovine tuberculosis con- 
trol program. He has also worked in Cape May, 
Atlantic, and Cumberland Counties. 


Dr. Edwin L. Brower 


In 1957, Dr. Brower was appointed to the 
Trenton office staff as chief of the Bureau of 
Swine Disease Control. Last year, that Bureau 
Was incorporated into the new Bureau of Live- 
stock Disease Control of which he became 
acting chief. 

His New Jersey veterinary experience also 
includes seven years with Abbotts Dairies 


where he was in charge of sanitation and the 
health of the New Jersey herds. 

Dr. Brower is a native of Kansas. Currently, 
he is a member of the Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation of New Jersey and the Central New 
Jersey V.M.A. Dr. C. K. Jewell (see below) 
succeeds Dr. Brower. 

eee 

Dr. C. K. Jewell Succeeds Dr. Brower.—Dr. 
C. Kenneth Jewell (KSC ’47), of Basking 
Ridge, has been named chief of the New Jersey 
Department of Agriculture’s Bureau of Swine 
Disease Control. He succeeds Dr. Edwin L. 
Brower (see above). 

Dr. Jewell has been a member of the De- 
partment’s field veterinary staff for 11 years. 


North Carolina 


Women’s Auxiliary.——The Women’s Auxil- 
iary to the North Carolina V.M.A. held its 
annual meeting on June 24, 1959, in the More- 
head Biltmore Hotel dining room at Morehead 
City. Fifty-five members attended. 

The Auxiliary’s executive board made the 
following donations: library fund—$25; School 
of Veterinary Medicine, University of Georgia 
—$25; College of Veterinary Medicine, Okla- 
homa State University—$25; AVMA Auxiliary 
News—$5; AVMA Research Fund—$25; and 
the AVMA Student Loan Fund—$25. 

Newly elected officers are as follows: Mrs. 
C. J. Lange, Greensboro, president; Mrs. G. R. 
Armstrong, Charlotte, president-elect; Mrs. G. 
C. Monree, Guilford, first vice-president; Mrs. 
B. H. Staton, Rocky Mount, second vice- 
president; and Mrs. T. B. Bruce, Raleigh, 
secretary-treasurer. 

Mrs. C. B. Randall, Kinston, was appointed 
the Auxiliary’s delegate to the AVMA Conven- 
tion in Kansas City for its meeting last August; 
Mrs. W. D. Collins, Winston-Salem, was alter- 
nate. In addition, Mrs. E. G. Batte, Raleigh, 
was selected as membership chairman. 

s/Mrs. T. B. Bruce, Secretary. 


Pennsylvania 

School of Veterinary Medicine at U.P. is 
Seventy-Five Years Old This Year.—A dinner 
given last February opened a series of Diamond 
Anniversary observances to be held during 
1959. The School of Veterinary Medicine at 
the University of Pennsylvania is the nation’s 
second oldest (the school at Iowa State Univer- 
sity is the eldest). 

Significantly, the School is currently em- 
barked on the most extensive physical develop- 
ment program in its seventy-five year history. 
The School intends to construct two new build- 
ings at New Bolton Center, its 320-acre site 
in Chester County, hoping that eventually addi- 
tional facilities will be erected in West Phila- 
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delphia. The new center development will cost 
about $800,000. 

The School hopes that a residency training 
program, such as the one now used to train 
graduates of human medicine as surgical spe- 
cialists, can also be inaugurated for graduates 
in the veterinary curriculum. Forty students 
will be quartered in the Center which will pro- 
vide complete living facilities as well as a din- 
ing or meeting place for conferences accommo- 
dating up to 300 attendees. 


Fifty-Ninth Annual Conference 


The fifty-ninth annual conference for vet- 
erinarians was held under the auspices of the 
School of Veterinary Medicine at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, in the Audi- 
torium of the University Museum, April 28-29, 
1959. 

Among the 20 scientific presentations made 
during the two-day meeting were: Drs. Jacob 
E. Mosier, Kansas State College—canine 
tracheobronchitis; Stephen J. Roberts, Cornell 
University—ovarian diseases of cattle; Robert 
W. Kirk, Cornell University—canine pediatrics; 
Gordon C. Knight, Royal Veterinary College, 
London, England—thoracic surgery; and David 
K. Detweiler, University of Pennsylvania— 
diagnosis of heart disease in horses and cattle. 

The symposium on arthritis included: Drs. 
David S. Grice (M.D.), University of Pennsyl- 
vania—etiology and pathogenesis; Charles W. 
Raker, University of Pennsylvania—in horses; 
J. Legrande Shupe, Utah State College of 
Agriculture—in cattle; Jacques Jenny, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania—in dogs. 

A symposium on leptospirosis included the 
following speakers and their respective sub- 
jects: Drs. Maurice W. Hale, University of 
Georgia—definition of the problem; Theodore 
Burnstein, Merck, Sharp & Dohme—patho- 
genesis; Harold Bryan, Upjohn Company—in 
cattle and swine; Stephen J. Roberts—in 
horses; Jacob J. Mosier—in dogs; Paul Caedi- 
elhac, University of Pennsylvania—diagnosis; 
and Samuel F. Scheidy, president-elect of the 
AVMA, University of Pennsylvania—thera- 
peutics and vaccination. 


Special Conference Dinner 


At a special conference dinner in honor of 
the School’s Diamond Anniversary, Dr. C. D. 
Van Houweling, of the U.S.D.A.’s Agricultural 
Research Service, spoke on veterinary medical 
education in the Soviet Union. He recently 
made an extensive tour of the veterinary medi- 
cal faculties in Russia. 

He reported that Russia’s 34 veterinary 
schools are graduating 3,500 veterinarians a 
year, compared to the 17 schools in the United 
States, which graduate 850 students a year. He 
added that the quality of instruction was good 


considering the inadequate facilities they haye 
in their schools. 

Soviet veterinarians get from $80 to $135 
a month in salary, which increases with ex. 
perience. 


Two Alumni Receive Awards 


During the conference dinner, the General 
Alumni Society of the University of Pennsyl. 
vania honored two distinguished alumni of the 
School of Veterinary Medicine. 

Dr. John G. Hardenbergh (UP ’16), general 
consultant to the AVMA, and James A. Me. 
Callam (UP ’17), Brig. Gen. (Ret.), U.S. Army, 
AVMA Washington representative, were pre- 
sented with the Society’s Award of Merit, in 
recognition of their distinguished careers and 
service to the University. 


Alumni Day Program 


In June, a special alumni day program was 
presented as part of the University’s com- 
mencement week activities, also in conjunction 
with the School’s Seventy-Fifth Anniversary 
celebrations. 

The next observance of the School's three- 
quarters of a century mark will be held in con- 
junction with the seventy-seventh annual con- 
vention of the Pennsylvania State V.M.A. in 
the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, Oc- 
tober 1-3. The official opening of the School 
in 1884, took place on October 2. 


Bucks-Montgomery Association.—Regularly 
scheduled meetings of the Bucks-Montgomery 
V.M.A. were held March 11 and May 13, 1959, 
at a new meeting place, Lasker Hall at the 
National Agricultural College, west of Doyles- 
town. 

Dr. Robert Burkhart, Allendale, N.J., dis- 
cussed “Distemper Immunization of the Dog— 
A Review” at the March 11, meeting. On May 
13, Dr. H. A. Milo, director, Pennsylvania 
Bureau of Animal Industry reported on tuber- 
culosis and Dr. C. J. Hollister, School of Vet- 
erinary Medicine, University of Pennsylvania, 
spoke on leptospirosis. 

The Association also held a family picnic on 
June 27. 

s/M. J. Deuster, Secretary. 


Prince Edward Island 


Officers of Prince Edward Island Associa- 
tion.—The current roster of the Prince Ed 
ward Island Association is as follows: Drs. 
James I. Higgins, Kensington, president; 
Maurice H. Clark, Kensington, vice-president; 
George C. Fisher, Charlottetown, secretary- 


treasurer; and Wellie Freeburn, O’Leary, regis- 
trar. 


s/James I. Hicerns, President. 
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West Virginia 

West Virginia University to Hold Symposi- 
um.—West Virginia University in cooperation 
with the Departments of Animal Husbandry, 
Agronomy, and Genetics will hold a symposium 
on “magnesium and agriculture,” Sept. 3-4, 
1959. All sessions will be held at the Univer- 
sity in Morgantown, at the Medical Center 
Auditorium. 

Discussions will center around four main 
areas: magnesium in plants and soils; prob- 
lems of magnesium assay; magnesium in ani- 
mals; and so-called “grass tetany” and “winter 
tetany.” 

Veterinarians on the program will include: 
Drs. Franklin D. Custer, Oakland, Md.—win- 
ter tetany; Leslie Dozsa, West Virginia Uni- 
versity—spring tetany; and Robert R. Marshak, 
University of Pennsylvania—investigations of 
tetany in Pennsylvania. 

s/D. J. Horvatu (Px.D.), Chairman, 
Program Committee. 


VETERINARY MILITARY SERVICE 


Fifth Army Headquarters 


Lieutenant Colonel Maxey Receives Army 
Commendation Ribbon.——The Commanding 
General, Fifth U. S. Army, awarded Lt. Col- 
onel H. C. Maxey (ISC ’33), V.C., commanding 
officer of the Fifth U. S. Army Veterinary 
Food Inspection Service, the Army Commenda- 
tion Ribbon, on July 1. The Award was made 
on the recommendation of Colonel George E. 
Leone, Medical Corps surgeon. 

During the presentation, Colonel Maxey was 
cited for his outstanding performance as com- 
manding officer of the veterinary food inspec- 
tion service, during the period December, 1956, 
to July, 1959. In this capacity, he has been re- 
sponsible for the inspection of all foods and 
sanitary inspections of all food-processing es- 
tablishments in the 13 states which comprise 
the Fifth Army area. 

Colonel Maxey is currently on an assign- 
ment at Fort Monroe, Va. 

s/CotoneL W. E. Jennincs, Correspondent. 


Washington, D.C. 


Colonel C. W. Gollehon Joins Veterinary 
Division Office of the Army Surgeon General. 
—Colonel Charles W. Gollehen, (OVC ’33) 
V.C.,, has recently been named chief of the 
Meat and Dairy Hygiene Branch of the Veteri- 
nary Division, Office of the Army Surgeon 
General in Washington, D.C. 

After entering the Army in 1941, Colonel 
Gollehon was eventually attached to the Army 
quartermaster depot in Boston, Mass. From 


1950 to 1953, he served at the Area Command 
headquarters in Heidelberg, Germany. He went 
to the Presidio of San Francisco from 1953 to 
1956. 


Lieutenant Colonel H. C. Maxey, commanding officer, 


Fifth U. S. Army Veterinary Food Inspection Service, 
U. S$. Army Photograph. 


is shown receiving the Army Commendation Ribbon 
from Colonel G. E. Leone, Fifth U. S. Army Surgeon, 
in a ceremony, July |, 1959. 
Colonel Leone made the presentation on behalf of Lt. 
General W. H. Arnold, the Army Commander. 


Prior to coming to Washington, D.C., Col- 
onel Gollehon was in the Inspection Division 
of the Military Subsistence Supply Agency in 
Chicago, IIl., from 1956 to 1959. 


Star indicates member of AVMA 


DEATHS 


*Raymond R. Birch (COR ’12), 78, Ithaca, 
N.Y., widely-known authority on hog cholera, 
bovine tuberculosis, and brucellosis and for 
many years on the faculty of the New York 
State Veterinary College at Cornell University, 
died on July 26, 1959. 

Born March 10, 1881, at Manhattan, Kan., 
Dr. Birch received a B.S. degree in Agriculture 
from Kansas State College in 1906 and then 
went to the Philippine Islands where he was an 
inspector with the Bureau of Agriculture and a 
specialist in animal industry for three years. 
While there, he became interested in veterinary 
medicine, after witnessing the critical need for 
animal disease control in the Islands. He ther 
entered Cornell where he received his D.V.M. 
degree in 1912. 

After graduation, he joined the veterinary 
faculty as superintendent of the veterinary 
experiment stations and was engaged in hog 
cholera serum production for a time before 
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engaging in brucellosis research, an interest 
that extended over the next 25 years. He rose 
to the position of professor of veterinary re- 
search and continued as superintendent of the 
experiment station until his retirement in 1939. 

He was an International Education Board 
scholar and studied in Europe in 1926. 


Dr. Raymond R. Birch 


Dr. Birch served on a number of professional 
and scientific bodies, notably as a consultant 
on the International Committee on Infectious 
Animal Diseases, Marshall Plan countries in 
1951-1952, and the World War II Committee 
on Procurement and Assignment. 

In 1949, he received the Borden Award and 
Medal administered by the AVMA, for his 
research on brucellosis and on the practical 
application of his findings in the control of 
bovine brucellosis. 

He was a member of his local and state 
veterinary medical associations; of the AVMA 
which he joined in 1913 (he was made a life 
member in 1958); and of the U. S. Livestock 
Sanitary Association. From 1928 to 1935 in- 
clusive, he was a member of the former AVMA 
Committee (now Council) on Education. 


*Harry J. Magrane (MCK ’13), 73, well- 
known practitioner of Mishawaka, Ind., died 
on July 12, 1959, in Memorial Hospital, South 
Bend, following a brief illness. His death came 
on the forty-sixth anniversary of his opening 
of practice in Mishawaka where he and his two 
sons operated the Magrane Animal Hospital. 

Born in Chicago, Ill., Dec. 1, 1885, he re- 
ceived his D.V.M. degree from McKillip 
Veterinary College in 1913. He was in general 
practice for many years. He was active in the 
local, state, and national veterinary Medical 
associations, the American Animal Hospital 
Association, and was a life member of the 


Michiana and Indiana Associations and of the 
AVMA which he joined in 1930. He was also 
a member of the 12th and 15th Internationaj 
Veterinary Congresses in New York in 1034 
and in Stockholm in 1953, respectively. 
Among the survivors are his widow and two 
sons who are veterinarians: Drs. Harry J., I] 
(TEX °43); and William G. (MSC ’40). 


Joseph Peter Mack (NYS '17), 64, Macon, 


.Ga., died in a local hospital on June 11, 1959, 


Born in New York City, Dr. Mack who had 
retired from service in the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, had moved to Macon from At- 
lanta in 1938. 


George I. Smith (WES ’99), 88, Sedan, Kan, 
died May 12, 1959. 

Born in Lexington, Mo., Dr. Smith had 
practiced in Sedan since 1925. He retired from 
practice five years ago. 


Raymond Stigers (CVC ’18), 67, St. Paul, 
Minn., died of a heart attack on June 15, 1959. 

Dr. Stigers was born in Stewart, Iowa, raised 
in Mora, Minn., and had lived in St. Paul since 
1930. After graduation, he had practiced in 
Mora until 1928, when he joined the Min- 
nesota Department of Agriculture. 


Perry L. Talbot (CVC ’10), 77, Leaven- 
worth, Kan., died at the University of Kansas 
Medical Center in Kansas City, on May 28 
1959. 

A resident of Leavenworth County for 30 
years, Dr. Talbot owned and operated a 265- 
acre farm in Alexandria Township. 


Glenn E. Whipple (KSC ’11), 72, Omaha, 
Neb., died from prolonged diabetic complica- 
tions, May 24, 1959. 

After various assignments with the former 
Bureau of Animal Industry, Dr. Whipple went 
to Omaha in 1913. In 1918, he helped found 
Corn States Laboratories, Inc., and served as 
vice-president in charge of production unfil 
his retirement in 1956. 


David H. Wolfort, 84, University City, St 
Louis, Mo., died of the infirmities of old age, 
June 5, 1959. 

Dr. Wolfort had operated a horse and mule 
sales company for many years, prior to his 
retirement ten years ago. Jesse James, had 
been one of his early customers. 
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FURADANTIN 


new, exclusive veterinary dosage form 
pleasant tasting = easily administered = readily retained 


In small-animal urinary tract infections, FURADANTIN swiftly achieves high bactericidal concen- 
trations in the urine, and in a high percentage of cases eliminates incontinence, dysuria, frequency, 
and straining. Of 32 dogs and cats recently treated,1 29 showed rapid clinical improvement. 
Often, there is marked improvement by the 4th day and complete recovery in 7 to 14 days.? 

In canine tracheobronchitis, FURADANTIN given for 5 days stopped the coughing in 95% of 75 
cases; in some dogs, complete symptomatic relief was gained in 48 hours.3 

COMPOSITION: 

Each FuRADANTIN ORA-BOLS provides FURADANTIN 50 mg. in an excipient containing dextrose. 
SUPPLIED: 

Bottle of 100 scored 50 mg. Ora-Bots. FuRADANTIN also is available as: 10 mg. and 100 mg. scored 
tablets, bottles of 100, and Oral Suspension containing 5 mg. FuRADANTIN per cc., bottle of 60 cc. 
REFERENCES: 1. Mosier, J. E., and Coles, E. H.: Vet. Med. 53:649 (Dec.) 1958. 2. Belloff, G. B.- Calif. Vet. 9:27 
(Sept.-Oct.) 1956. 3. Mosier, J. E.: Vet. Med. 68:445 (Sept.) 1957. 

Available through your professional veterinary distributor. 


NITROFURANS—a new class of antimicrobials—neither antibiotics nor sulfonamides 
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What Is Your Diagnosis 


Because of the interest in veterinary radiology, a case history and radio- 
graphs depicting a diagnostic problem are usually published in each issue. 


Make your diagnosis from the picture below — then turn the page > 


Fig. |—Radiograph, lateral view, of the dog's skull. 


History.—A female dog the size and with characteristics of a Manchester 
Terrier was found wandering in circles on a road. The dog, estimated to be 1 year 
old, was thin and showed evidence of having recently nursed a litter. Her head 
was “apple-shaped” and an open fontanel was present at the point of bisection 
of the suture lines of the parietal and frontal bones. A radiograph, lateral view 
(fig. 1), was taken of the skull. 
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Here Is the Diagnosis 


(Continued from preceding page) 


Diagnosis.—Hydrocephalus—notice the 
area of the open fontanel. 


Comment.—Hydrocephalus results from 
an abnormal accumulation of fluid within 
the system of cerebral ventricles due to in- 
terference with the flow and absorption of 
cerebrospinal fluid. There is no evidence 
that it occurs as the result of overproduc- 
tion of cerebrospinal fluid. Under normal 
conditions, fluid from the lateral ventricles 
communicates with the third ventricle by 


means of the foramina of Monro, and then 
with the fourth ventricle through the two 
lateral foramen (Luschka), and into the 
subarachnoid spaces. The excess accumula- 
tion of cerebrospinal fluid im the ventricles 
of the brain at first causes a lasting in- 
crease of the intracranial pressure. This 
gradually becomes greater and causes uni- 
form atrophy and diminution of function 
of the brain. The dilation of the lateral 
ventricles is manifested by excessively 
rapid increase in the size of the head and 
separation of the cranial sutures.’ 

In hydrocephalus, the mentality is usual- 
ly so retarded that the animal is either 
euthanatized or fatally injured before it 
reaches maturity. It would be of interest to 

(Continued on adv. p. 28) 


« 
Fig. 2—Radiograph of the skull of a German Shep- 


herd Dog pup with hydrocephalus, in which radio- 
paque iodine was injected into the cisterna magna 
(dorsoventral view). 


Fig. 3—Radiograph (lateral view) of the pup after 
radiopaque iodine was injected into the cisterna 
magna. 
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know under what circumstances this dog 
was raised in order that she survived long 
enough to whelp and nurse a litter. 

The accompanying photographs show 
this condition in 2 other pups. Radiopaque 
iodine was injected into the cisterna magna 
of the German Shepherd Dog pup (fig. 2, 
3). Notice that the opaque substance has 
failed to flow either into the lateral ven- 
tricles or into the subarachnoid spaces. 
The crossbred Terrier-type pup (fig. 4) 
shows the stance and conformation of the 
head typical of this condition. Its brain 
(fig. 5) shows the effect of uniform pres- 


DIAGNOSIS—Continued 


4 
Fig. 4—Photograph of a crossbred Terrier-type pup 
with hydrocephalus. 


Fig. 5—Photograph of the brain of the crossbred 
v Terrier-type pup pictured in figure 4. 


sure atrophy due to excess fluid in the 
lateral ventricles. This results in a retarded 
nervous response and a lowered intelli- 
gence. 


Reference 


*Nelson, W. E.: Textbook of Pediatrics. W. B. 
Saunders Co., Philadelphia, Pa. (1945): 1054 
1056. 


This report was submitted by Dr. Arle 
Schneider, Vicksburg, Mich. 


Additional photographs presented by 
Drs. Myron Bernstein, Glencoe, IIl., and 
Wayne H. Riser, Skokie, Ill. 
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ORGANIZATION SECTION | 


Drs. J. O. Knowles and H. B. Roberts Elected to Executive 
Board in Districts Ill and IV 


DISTRICT 111 (Southeastern States and Puerto Rico) 


In balloting completed July 2, 1959, in Dis- 
trict III, Dr. J. O. Knowles, Miami, Fla., was 
elected to the AVMA Executive Board for a 
six-year term, commencing with the close of 
the 1959 Annual Meeting in Kansas City. He 


DISTRICT IV (Kentucky, Michigan, Ohio, and West 
Virginia) 


Dr. Harry B. Roberts, Cleveland, Ohio, has 
been elected Executive Board member from Dis- 
trict IV, for a six-year term. He succeeds Dr. 
Wade O. Brinker, East Lansing, Mich., who has 


succeeds Dr. McKenzie Heath, who repre- 
sented the District for the past two years, 
having been elected to fill out the term of the 
late Dr. R. S. Sugg. 


represented the District since 1955. 

A graduate of the College of Veterinary Med- 
icine at Ohio State University, class of 1933, Dr. 
Roberts entered private practice the following 
year in Cleveland, Ohio, in partnership with Dr. 
Clifford C. Wagner. In 1948, Dr. Wallace E. 
Wendt joined the two veterinarians, and today 
Drs. Roberts, Wagner, and Wendt enjoy the old- 
est partnership practice in the state of Ohio. 

Dr. Roberts served for many years as secretary 
and president of the Cuyahoga County V.M.A. 
and as chairman of various Ohio State V.M.A. 


Dr. J. O. Knowles 


Dr. Knowles is a graduate of the University 
of Pennsylvania, class of 1938. During World 
War II he served as an Air Force veterinarian, 
and after he was discharged with the rank of 
Major, he went into private practice in Miami, 
Fla, with his father, the late Dr. A. T. 
Knowles, and brother, Dr. R. P. Knowles. 

He has been a member of the AVMA House 
of Delegates for the past eight years, and was 
chairman of the Advisory Committee during 
the 1958-1959 term. Dr. Knowles was president 
of the South Florida V.M.A. in 1955, and was 
chairman of the Section on Small Animals at 
the AVMA Convention in Minneapolis in 1955. 

In addition to AVMA activities, Dr. Knowles 
is a member of the A.A.H.A., the New York 
Academy of Science, and is currently on the ex- 
ecutive committee and the examinations commit- 
tee of the National Board of Veterinary Medical 
Examiners. He was chosen “Veterinarian of the 
Year” in 1956. 

As a private practitioner, he was selected to 
represent the AVMA at the hearing of the Com- 
mittee on Finance of the U.S. Senate with respect 
to the Self-Employed Individuals’ Retirement Act 
— (see JOURNAL, Aug. 15, 1959, adv. p. 


Dr. Harry B. Roberts 


committees. In 1955, he was president of the Ohio 
State V.M.A. He received the Ohio State V.M.A. 
award for “Outstanding Professional and Public 
Service” in 1956. He was co-general chairman of 
the Committee on Local Arrangements for the 
1957 AVMA Convention in Cleveland. 

Dr. Roberts has maintained an active interest 
in his alma mater, and has been presented with 
honorary memberships in Alpha Psi and Omega 
Tau Sigma professional fraternities. 

A member of the Veterinary Medical Board 
of Ohio for the past five years, he is currently 
serving as president of that body, and has repre- 
sented the veterinary profession in many public 
and civic enterprises. 

Drs. Robert E. Storm, D. W. Anderson, and 
C. B. Hostetler served as tellers on July 21 and 
certified the foregoing results of the elections in 
the two districts. 
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New Explorer Scout Program 


A new movement in scouting is being de- 
veloped and tested by the National Council 
of the Boy Scouts of America in New Trier 
Township, north of Chicago. For three 
years, a program for older boys—high 
school freshman and sophomores in par- 
ticular—called Explorer Scouts, has been 
under development. 

On May 27, questionnaires were circu- 
lated to 940 boys in classes at New Trier 
High School. Each questionnaire asked the 
boys to choose their first and second interest 
in a list of ten subjects. Veterinary medicine 
was listed under a classification of “ani- 
mals,” which appeared at the head of the 
list. Of the 940 questionnaires, 501 were 
filled out and returned. Nineteen of the 
respondents listed animals and veterinary 
medicine as their first choice. Six indicated 
veterinary medicine or medicine as their 
intended career. 

The questionnaire announced that if a 
sufficient number of students were inter- 
ested in a certain subject, they would re- 
ceive an invitation in September to join an 
“Explorer Post.” Experts and sponsors 
were promised for meetings, field trips, or 
workshops, which would meet once or twice 
a month. 

Because of the interest in veterinary 
medicine and the location of the pilot area, 


the Chicago Veterinary Medical Association 
will provide the “experts” for explorations 
in veterinary medicine. 

Suggested explorations include a field 
trip to the Chicago Union Stockyards, 
where the Illinois state meat inspector will 
show them what veterinary meat inspectors 
look for in food animals before and after 
slaughter. A zoo veterinarian «will take a 
group behind the cages to see baby animals, 
and see how new animals are quarantined 
to protect the rest of the zoo population. 

Visits to animal hospitals, diagnostic 
laboratories, college veterinary science de- 
partments, research laboratories, veterinary 
pharmaceutical manufacturers, Veterinary 
Corps installations, veterinary clinics, and 
meetings are planned to expose the explor- 
ers to every facet of veterinary medicine 
within a day’s travel of New Trier Town- 
ship. 

At other meetings, veterinarians will be 
speakers and films will be shown. 

The high school boys will be expected 
to contribute projects of benefit to the pro- 
fession. Suggested projects include the en- 
couragement of younger scouts to try for 
merit badges in areas touching veterinary 
interest and to assist the younger boys in 
earning them. 

Other possible projects include the con- 
struction of exhibits for display at school 
science fairs and in public libraries during 
October, Science Youth Month; Farm-City 
Week and at career days; and public health 
and agricultural fairs. 

The new Exporer Scout program is de- 
signed to permit older boys to explore their 
interests with the guidance of experts in 
industry and the professions, and through 
trade and professional organizations. Their 
contributions to projects of benefit to the 
“expert” group will serve to make them 
active participants in the program. 

As the pilot program develops, the Na- 
tional Scout Council will expand the pro- 
gram to set up Explorer Scout posts across 
the nation. Material developed by the Chi- 
cago V.M.A. will be available to enable 
other veterinary organizations to take ad- 
vantage of this new opportunity for advanc- 
ing veterinary public relations. 


Remember the story of the “Hero of Haarlem” from the book of Hans 
Brinker by Mary Mapes Dodge? The story relates how an eight-year- 
old boy discovered water trickling through a hole in the dike, and to 
save the townspeople of Haarlem he placed his finger in the hole until 
a clergyman happened by, after spending the night with a sick parish- 
ioner, and summoned aid. 


Imagine what would have happened if someone had not come to aid 
our young hero. Perhaps the entire town of Haarlem would have per- 
ished. Who’s going to come to the aid of the Independent Whole- 
saler? How long can he hold back the pressure of the accelerated com- 
petition of the large corporate giants? He wants to stay in business and 
continue to offer you his personalized service, but he needs your sup- 
port to do it. 


DIAMOND LABORATORIES CO. 
DES MOINES, IOWA 


SUPPORT YOUR INDEPENDENT ETHICAL WHOLESALER 
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THE BIOSOL FAMILY, 

a group of exceptionally potent 
antidiarrheal agents containing 
the broad-spectrum antibiotic 
neomycin. Four convenient 
dosage forms permit easy 
treatment of herd, flock, kennel 
or individual. Biosol, added to 
the drinking water, milk or feed, 
administered as a drench, or 
given as tablets or boluses, is 
absorbed only sparingly .. . 
assures prompt, positive 
antidiarrheal action because it 
remains where it is needed 
most: at the infection site... 
the gut. Its nontoxic and 
demulcent properties make 
Biosol particularly effective 

in treating stubborn bacterial 
diarrheas in very young animals. 
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History of the AVMA 
The meeting for 1867 was held at the New 
York College of Veterinary Surgeons. A re- 
vision of the Constitution was 
adopted, and Drs. C. M. Wood, 
1867 Stickney, Thayer, and Large 
were appointed “to review and 
revise the transactions of the past and future.” 

Just how the transactions of the future were 
to be revised is not stated, but the purpose in 
reviewing those of the past appears to have 
been in anticipation of publishing the transac- 
tions of the Association to that date. Whether 
or not this was done seems not to be on record, 
but the following year, the matter was put in 
the hands of the Committee on Intelligence 
and Education. 

The transactions of 1863, however, were 
published. In 1905, Alexander Eger, the veteri- 
nary book publisher, presented the editors of 
the American Veterinary Review with a bound 
copy of the Constitution and Bylaws of the 
U.S.V.M.A., printed in 1863, and acquired by 
him through the purchase of the library of 
the late J. H. Stickney, first president of the 
Association. It is most unfortunate that the 
book was not presented to the Association. At 
the time, the Review was a private publication, 
and there is no record of what properties were 
included with the purchase of the Review by 
the Association in 1915, whereupon it became 
the present JOURNAL. As the first item of its 
kind, the 1863 transactions would be a price- 
less memento of the founding of the Associa- 
tion. 

At the meeting, Alfred Large and Alexandre 
Liautard reported on the horse disease existing 
on Long Island, which they termed cerebro- 
spinal meningitis—probably forage poisoning, 
which later sporadically reached alarming pro- 
portions in the Midwest and South as the 
“horse plague.” C. M. Wood read a paper on 
scrotal hernia. 

Elected as the new slate of officers were: 
Robert Wood of Massachusetts, president: 
John F. Budd of New Jersey, secretary; and 
E. F. Thayer of Massachusetts, treasurer. 

Reversing the earlier practice of having 
several vice-presidents from the several sec- 
tions of New England and the Middle Atlantic 
states, William Wisdom, patriarch of the 
group, was made the sole occupant of this 
office. Wisdom had been a practitioner in 
Delaware for nearly 30 years when, in 1859, 
he matriculated at the Veterinary College of 
Philadelphia, along with Jacob Dilts of New 
Jersey. Dilts was a graduate of the Boston | 
Veterinary Institute and one of the charter 
members of the U.S.V.M.A. 


Flyleaf of the minute book, with original copy of Con- 
stitution and Bylaws of the U.S.V.M.A. 
shown on the left. 


While it is a fair assumption that only the 
more progressive practitioners would have 
been interested in the objectives of the Associa- 
tion, it is also evident that the group exercised 
good judgement in electing only the more able 
men to high office. Representative of the 
group content to follow rather than lead, was 
William Saunders, whose father had been a 
farrier for one of the stage lines in Mas- 
sachusetts. The younger Saunders took private 
students—apparently a lucrative practice at 
the time—but was characterized as being “not 
fond of reading nor of studying, and in his 
professional life depended largely on his ex- 
perience to carry him through . . .. He had 
commercial faculties largely developed, and 
always had a large business.” 

+ + + 

R. H. CURTIS, M.R.C.V.S., fourth president 
of the U.S.V.M.A., was a London graduate who 
practiced in Brooklyn in the 1860's. He also 
ran a riding school, “a thing which in those 
days was peculiar, as horseback riding was only 
in its infancy in that part of the state.” 

He was characterized as “a kind, genuine 
gentleman,” whose overpowering joy in life 
was his nephew, Alfred Large, whom he 
adopted as a son and who later became presi- 
dent of the Association—as close to a father- 
son combination ever realized for this office. 

Since he was in his later years at the time of 
the organization meeting, Curtis perhaps had 
less opportunity to distinguish himself in As- 
sociation matters than others accorded the 
presidency. Apparently in ill health, he re- 
signed from the Association in 1868—a year 
following his tenure—whereupon he was made 
the first honorary member of the U.S.V.M.A. 
He died in 1869 “at quite an old age.” 
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COMING MEETINGS 
Notices of coming meetings must be received 30 days before date of publication. 


Colorado Veterinary Medical Association. Annual conven- 
tion. Shirley Savoy Hotel, Denver, Colo., Sept. 3-4, 
1959. Gail H. Gilbert, 5500 Wadsworth Ave., Arvada, 
executive secretary. 


West Virginia University. Symposium in magnesium and 
agriculture. West Virginia University, Medical Center 
Auditorium, Morgantown, W. Va., Sept. 3-4, 1959. 
D. J. Horvath, program committee chairman. 


Electron Microscope Society of America. Seventeenth an- 
nual meeting. Ohio State University, Columbus, Sept. 
9-12, 1959. Sydney S. Breese, Jr., Plum Island Animal 
Disease Laboratory, Greenport, L.I., N.Y., program 
chairman. 


Grossinger’s, Grossinger, N.Y., Sept. 16-18, 1959. 
H. Fox, chairman. 


South Dakota Veterinary Medical Association. Annual 
meeting. Sheraton-Johnson Hotel, Rapid City, S. Dak., 
Sept. 17-18, 1959. Glenn E. Duncan, Tyndall, secretary. 


New Mexico Veterinary Medical Association. Annual meet- 
ing, Western Skies Hotel, Albuquerque, N. M., Sept. 
21-22, 1959. E. R. Leslie, 907 Alamesa, Carlsbad, N.M., 
secretary. 


Pennsylvania State Veterinary Medical Association. An- 
nual meeting, (Combined with the University of Penn- 
sylvania School of Veterinary Medicine’s Seventy-Fifth 
Anniversary celebration). Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., Oct. 1-3, 1959. R. C. Snyder, Walnut St. 
and Copley Rd., Upper Darby, Pa., secretary. 


Eastern Iowa Veterinary Association, Inc. Forty-sixth an- 
nual meeting. Roosevelt Hotel, Cedar Rapids, Oct. 15- 
16, 1959. C. B. Thayer, Medical College, State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, Iowa City, lowa. 


Interstate Veterinary Medical Association. Annual meeting. 
Sioux City, Iowa, Oct. 22-23, 1959. Dr. Don Rubel, 
3209 38th St., Sioux City, secretary. 


Animal Care Panel. Annual Convention. Sheraton Park 
Hotel, Washington, D.C., Oct. 29-31, 1959. William 
I. Gay, Animal Care Panel, 2101 Constitution Ave., 
Washington 25, D.C., publicity committee chairman. 


Southern and West Virginia Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tions. Combined meeting. Lord Baltimore Hotel, Balti- 
more, Md., Nov. 1-4, 1959. A. A. Husman, P. O. Box 
91, Raleigh, N. Car., secretary, Southern V.M.A., and 
H. J. Fallon, 200 Sth St., W. Huntington, W. Va., sec- 
retary, West Virginia V.M.A. 


Missouri, University of. Thirty-fifth annual veterinary con- 
ference. University of Missouri, School of Veterinary 
Medicine, Columbia, Nov. 2-3, 1959. Cecil Elder, chair- 
man. 


Veterinary-Nutrition Conference. Second annual meeting. 
President Hotel, Kansas City, Mo. .» Nov. 30—Dec. 1, 
1959. This conf e is d jointly by the Iowa, 
Kansas, Missouri, and Nebraska Veterinary Medical 
Associations and the Midwest Feed Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. 


United States Livestock Sanitary Association. Sixty-third 
annual meeting. Sheraton-Palace Hotel, San Francisco, 
Calif., Dec. 15-18, 1959. R. A. Hendershort, 33 Oak 
Lane, Trenton, N.J., secretary. 


Foreign Meetings 


International Association of Veterinary Food i 
Second Symposium. Basel, Switzerland, May 15-21, 
1960. Dr. A. Clarenburg, 1, Sterrenbos, Utrecht, The 
Netherlands, president. 


Regularly Scheduled Meetings 


ALABAMA—Central Alabama Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the first Thursday of each month. James L. 
Chambers, 4307 Normanbridge Rd., Montgomery, Ala., 
secretary-treasurer. 


Jefferson County Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Thursday of each month. Dan P. Griswold, Je., 
714 S. 39th St., Birmingham, secretary. 


Mobile-Baldwin Veterinary Medical Association, the 
third Tuesday of each month. Cecil S. Yarbrough, 4121 
U.S. 90 West, Mobile, Ala., secretary. 


Northeast Alabama Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Tuesday of every other month. Leonard J. Hill, 
P.O. Box 761, Gadsden, Ala., secretary-treasurer. 


ALASKA—Anchorage Group of the Alaska V. M. A. the 
last Wednesday of each month at Fort Richardson Offi- 
cers’ Club or Thompson’s Restaurant 6th and I ion 
Anchorage, Alas. Lt. Colonel E. H. Akins, Surgeon's 
Office, U.S.A.R.A.L., Fort Richardson, Alas., secretary 
to the Alaska V. M. A. 


ARIZONA—Central Arizona Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the second Tuesday of each month. J. W. Langley, 
Jc., P.O. Box 5013, Phoenix, Ariz., secretary. 


Southern Arizona Veterinary Medical Association, the 
third Wednesday of each month at 7:30 p.m. Gwyn 
Chapin, 2215 E. Calle Vista, Tucson, Ariz., secretary. 


ARKANSAS—Pulaski County Veterinary Medical Society, 
the second Tuesday of each month. Harvie R. Ellis, 54 
Belmont Drive, Little Rock, Ark., secretary-treasurer. 


CALIFORNIA—Alameda-Contra Costa Veterinary Medical 
Association, the fourth Wednesday of Jan., March, May, 
June, Aug., Oct., and Nov. John S. Blackard, 420 
Appian Way, Richmond, Calif., secretary. 


Bay Counties Veterinary Medical Association, the second 
Tuesday of February, April, July, September, and De 
cember. Herb Warren, 3004 16th St., San Francisco, 
Calif., executive secretary. 


Central California Veterinary Medical Association, 
fourth Tuesday of each month. Paul S. Chaffee, 2333 
McKinley Ave., Fresno, Calif., secretary. 


Humboldt-Del Norte Counties Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation, the second Tuesday of January, May, September, 
and November. Dr. M. Lunstra, P. O. Box 734, Eureka, 
Calif., secretary-treasurer. 


Kern County Veterinary Medical Association, the first 
Thursday evening of the month. James L. Frederickson, 
17 Nile St., Bakersfield, Calif., secretary-treasurer. 


Mid-Coast Veterinary Medical Association, the first 
Thursday of each month. William P. Matulich, P. 0. 
Box 121, San Luis Obispo, Calif., secretary-treasuret. 


Monterey Bay Area Veterinary Medical Association, the 
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third Wednesday of each month. V. Todorovic, 47 
Mann Ave., Watsonville, Calif., secretary. 


Northern California Association of Veterinarians, the 
second Tuesday of the month. Andrew F. Giambroni, 
P. O. Box 782, Red Bluff, Calif., secretary. 


North San Joaquin Valley Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the fourth Wednesday of each month at the Hotel 
Covell, in Modesto, Calif. T. J. Carleton, 325 W. Locke- 
ford St., Lodi, Calif., secretary-treasurer. 


Orange Bele Veterinary Medical Association, the second 
Monday of each month. R. Y. Foos, P.O. Box 955, 
Victorville, Calif., secretary-treasurer. 


Orange County Veterinary Medical Association, the third 
Thursday of each month. H. M. Stanton, 1122 S.E. 
U.S. Highway 101, Tustin, Calif., secretary. 


Peninsula Veterinary Medical Association, the 
Monday of the month. R. M. Grandfield, 416 .— 
Rd., San Mateo, Calif., secretary-treasurer. 


Redwood Empire Veterinary Medical Association, the 
third Thursday of the month. R. R. Rediske, 833 Val- 
lejo Ave., Novato, Calif., secretary-treasurer. 


Sacramento Valley Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Wednesday of the month. E. C. Story, 4819 ‘“V”’ 
St., Sacramento 17, Calif., secretary-treasurer. 


San Diego County Veterinary Medical Association, the 
fourth Tuesday of the month. Robert F. Burns, 7572 
North Ave., Lemon Grove, Calif., secretary-treasurer. 


San Fernando Valley Chapter SCVMA, the second Tues- 
day of each month at 7:30 p.m., Hody’s Restaurant, 
North Hollywood, Calif. Barbara G. Shirley, Canoga 
Park, Calif., secretary-treasurer. 


San Fernando Valley Veterinary Medical Association, the 

second Friday of each month at the Casa Escobar Restau- 
rant in Studio City. John Chudacoff, 7912 Sepulveda 
Blyd., Van Nuys, Calif., sceretary. 


Santa Barbara-Ventura Counties Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation, every three months, no set date. Gerald M. 
Clark, 5415 8th St., Carpinteria, Calif., secretary-treas- 
urer. 


Santa Clara Valley Veterinary Medical Association, the 
last Tuesday of the month. Robert L. King, 1269 Grant 
St., Santa Clara, Calif., secretary-treasurer. 


Southern California Veterinary Medical Association, the 
third Wednesday of the month. Mr. Don Mahan, 1919 
Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 57, Calif., executive secre- 
tary. 


COLORADO—Denver Area Veterinary Medical Society, 
the fourth Tuesday of every month. Gene M. Bierhaus, 
2896 S. Federal Blvd., Englewood, Colo., secretary- 
treasurer. 


Northern Colorado Veterinary Medical Society, the first 
Wednesday of each month, in Fort Collins. Dr. James 
Voss, Veterinary Hospital, Colorado State University, 
Fort Collins, Colo., secretary. 


DELAWARE—New Castle County Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation, the first Tuesday of each month at 9:00 p.m. 
in the Hotel Rodney, Wilmington, Del. A. P. Mayer, 
Jc., R.F.D. 2, Newark, Del., secretary-treasurer. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—District of Columbia Veter- 
inary Medical Association, the second ay | evenings 
of January, March, May, and October. R. B. Gochenour, 
10109 Ashwood Dr., Kensington, Md., secretary-treas- 
urer. 


FLORIDA—Big Bend Veterinary Medical Association, 
meets the first Sunday of each month at 5:00 p.m. at the 
Tallahassee Dining Room, Tallahassee. C. Paul Vickers, 
P.O. Box 309, Tallahassee, secretary. 


Central Florida Veterinary Medical Association, the first 
Friday of each month at 8:00 p.m., place specified 
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monthly. L. R. Poe, 753 W. Fairbanks Ave., Winter 
Park, Fla., secretary-treasurer. 

Florida West Coast Veterinary Medical Association, 
the second Wednesday of each month at the Lighthouse 
Inn, St. Petersburg, Fred Jones, 3606 S. Dale Mabry, 
Tampa, Fla., secretary. 


Hillsborough County Veterinary Medical Society, the 
second Monday evening of each month. For additional 
information as to the location of each meeting, contact: 
J. J. Metz, Jr., 5207 Nebraska Ave., Tampa 3, Fia., 
secretary. 


Jacksonville Veterinary Medical Association, the first 
Thursday of every month. Dodson’s Restaurant, Stephen 
C. Hite, 5807 105th St., Jacksonville 10, Fla., secretary. 


Northwest Florida Veterinary Medical Society, third 
Wednesday of each month, time and place specified 
monthly. John Webb, P.O. Box 183, Cantonment, Fia., 
secretary-treasurer. 


Palm Beach Veterinary Society, the last Thursday eve- 
ning of each month. McArthur Dairy Building, Four 
Points, W. Palm Beach. B. W. Bigger, 2833 S. 4th Sc., 
Fort Pierce, Fla., secretary. 


MULTI-SCOUR’ 


“Junior” Bol-tabs 
for Calf Scours 


— 5 active ingredients 


5-way action — 


Distinctive formula — 
size — shape — color 
Enthusiastically used — recommended — 
dispensed 
by Veterinarians throughout the 
country 
package: cartons of 100 and 500 


erder from your nearest CURTS distributer or direct 


CURTS Laboratories, Inc. 


Feature Formulations — For Veterinarians — Since 1918 
73 Central Ave. 


Kansas City 18, Kansas 


Com Bett Laboratories, inc. 
a 
apes 


Ridge Veterinary Medical Association, the fourth Thurs- 
day of each month in Bartow, Fla. John S. Haromy, 
Route #1, Box 107-A, Lake Wales, Fla., secretary. 


South Florida Veterinary Society, the third Wednesday of 
each month. Time and place specified monthly. Joe B. 
O’Quinn, 1690 E. 4th, Hialeah, Fla., secretary. 


Suwanee Valley Veterinary Association, the fourth Tues- 
day of each month, Hotel Thomas, Gainesville. G. L. 
Burch, P.O. Box 405, Ocala, Fla., secretary-treasurer. 


Volusia County Veterinary Medical Association, the 
fourth Thursday of each month. Robert E. Cope, 127 
E. Mason, Daytona Beach, Fla., secretary. 


GEORGIA—Auanta Veterinary Medical Society, the third 
Thursday of each month at the Elk’s Home, 726 Peach- 
tree St., Atlanta. Clare L. Bromley, 634 Northside Dr., 
N.W., Aclanta, Ga., secretary. 


Georgia-Carolina Veterinary Medical Association, the 


June 9, Sept. 9, and Dec. 10, 1959. Paul B. Doby, 4 
Owens Lane, Springfield, secretary. 


Chicago Veterinary Medical Association, the second 
Tuesday of each month, Charles H. Armstrong, 1021 
Davis St., Evanston, secretary. 


INDIANA—Calumet Area Veterinary Medical Association, 


the first Thursday of each month. Bruce Sharp, Box 166, 
Hobart, Ind., secretary-treasurer. 


Central Indiana Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Wednesday of each month. P. T. Parker, 224 N. 
Mill St., Plainfield, Ind., secretary-treasurer. 


Michiana Veterinary Medical Association, the second 
Thursday of every month except July and December, at 
the Hotel LaSalle, South Bend, Ind. Stanton Williamson, 
217 W. Chippewa St., South Bend, Ind., secretary. 


Tenth District Veterinary Medical Association, the third 
Thursday of each month. J. S. Baker, P.O. Box 52, 


second Monday of each month at 8:00 p.m., at the Town Pendleton, Ind., secretary. 


Tavern, Augusta, Ga. J. A. Schmitz, 1711 Gwinnett St., 
Augusta, Ga., secretary. 


North Georgia Veterinary Medical Association, quarterly, 
no set date, the spring meeting at the Veterinary School, 
Athens, Ga. S. J. Shirley, Commerce, Ga., secretary. 


Southeast Georgia Veterinary Medical Association, 
quarterly, date and meeting place varies. Hugh F. Arun- 
del, P.O. Box 153, Statesboro, Ga., secretary. 


South Georgia Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Sunday of each quarter at 3:30 p.m., at the 
Radium Springs Hotel, Albany, Ga. M. W. Hale, Route 
2, Tifton, Ga., secretary. 


IOW A—Cedar Valley Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Monday of each month, except January, July, 
August, and October in Black’s Tea Room, Waterloo, 
Towa. A. J. Cotten, P.O. Box 183, Grundy Center, sec- 
retary. 


Central Iowa Veterinary Medical Association, the third 
Monday of each month except June, July, and August 
at 6:30 p.m., Breeze House, Ankeny, Iowa. S. L. Hen- 
dricks, secretary-treasurer. 

Coon Valley Veterinary Medical Association, the second 
Wednesday of each month, September through May, at 
7:30 p.m., Cobblestone Inn, Storm Lake, Iowa. Robert 


ILLINOIS—Central Illinois Veterinary Medical Association, McCutcheon, Holstein, secretary. 


FORMULATED FOR 
EFFECTIVENESS 


A Veterinary Exclusive in Therapeutic Feed Supplements 
Economical 


oxytetracycline with vitamins 


Vitamin -enriched—A, B,,, D, and riboflavin 
Broad-spectrum antibiotic—oxytetracycline 
Designed to support your initial therapy in herds and flocks 


ECONOMICAL - CONVENIENT - EFFECTIVE 


Available as: Terramix A-B-D-25—5 pound canister—125 Grams 
Sold to Veterinarians only 


Pfizer) Science for the world’s well-being 


Department of Veterinary Medicine 
PFIZER LABORATORIES, Division, Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 
Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 
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East Central Iowa Veterinary Medical Society, the Second 
Thursday of each month at 6:30 p.m., usually in Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. T. F. Bartley, P.O. Box 454, Cedar 
Rapids, secretary. 


Fayette County Veterinary Medical Association, the 
third Thursday of each month at 6:30 p.m. in West 
Union, Iowa. H. J. Morgan, West Union, secretary. 


Lakes Veterinary Association, the first Tuesday of each 
month, September through May, at 6:30 p.m., at the 
Gardson Hotel, Estherville, Iowa. Barry Barnes, P.O. 
Box 162, Milford, secretary. 


North Central Iowa Veterinary Medical Association, the 
third Thursday of April, at the Warden Hotel, Fort 
Dodge, Iowa. H. Engelbrecht, P. O. Box 797, Fort 
Dodge, secretary. 


Northeast Iowa-Southern Mannesota Veterinary Associa- 
tion, the first Tuesday of February, May, August, and 
November at the Wisneslick Hotel, Decorah, Iowa, 
6:30 p.m. Donald E. Moore, Box 178, Decorah, Iowa, 
secretary. 


Northwest Iowa Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Tuesday of February, May, September, and De- 
cember, at the Community Bldg., Sheldon. W. Ver Meer 
Hull, secretary. 


Southeastern Iowa Veterinary Association, the first Tues- 
day of each month at Mt. Pleasant, Iowa. Warren Kil- 
patrick, Mediapolis, secretary. 


Southwestern Iowa Veterinary Medical Association, the 
firss Tuesday of April and October, Hotel Chieftain, 
Council Bluffs, Iowa. J. P. Stream, 202 S. Stone St., 
Creston, secretary. 


Upper Iowa Veterinary Medical Association, the third 
Tuesday of each month at 7:00 p.m., at All Vets Center, 
Clear Lake, Iowa. W. A. Danker, Dows, Iowa, secretary. 


KENTUCKY—Central Kentucky Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation, the first Wednesday of each month. R. H. Fol- 
som, P.O. Box 323, Danville, Ky., secretary. 


Jefferson County Veterinary Society of Kentucky, Inc., 
the firsts Wednesday of each month in Louisville or 
within a radius of 50 miles, except January, May, and 
July. G. R. Comfort, 2102 Reynolds Lane, Louisville, 
Ky., secretary-treasurer. 


LOUISIANA—New Orleans Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the third Thursday of every month at the Monte 
leone Hotel, New Orleans, at 8:30 p.m. Ronald C. 
Francis, 6421 Chef Menteur Highway, New Orleans, La., 
secretary-treasurer. 


MARYLAND—Baltimore City Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the second Thursday of each month, September 
through May (except December), at 9:00 p.m., at the 
Park Plaza Hotel, Charles and Madison St., Baltimore, 
Md. Leonard D. Krinsky, 6111 Hartford Rd., Baltimore, 
Md., secretary. 


MICHIGAN—Central Michigan Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation, the first Wednesday of every month at 7 p.m. 
Jerry Fries, 2070 E. Main St., Owosso, Mich., secretary. 


Mid-State Veterinary Medical Association, the fourth 
Thursday of each month with the exception of November 
and — . Robert W. Acton, 4110 Spring Rd., Jack- 
son, Mich. 


Saginaw Valley Veterinary Medical Association, the last 
Wednesday of each month. Alvin R. Conquest, P.O. Box 
514, Grand Blanc, Mich., secretary. 


Southeastern Michigan Veterinary Medical Association, 
the fourth Wednesday of every month, September 
through May. Louis J. Rossoni, 24531 Princeton Ave., 
Dearborn 8, Mich., secretary. 
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PORTABLE DOG PENS 


Sectional design, permanent 
portable. Strong, rugged. Long tite. 
Welded galvanized pipe frame. Chain 
fence. Discourages climbing. 
Improves ventilation, cleanliness. 
Designed and built for 

Send sketch and size. 
Freight Maid. Write for circular 
and prices. 


Brinkman Mfg. Co., Dept. 50, Huntoon & Auburn Rd., 


Topeka, Kansas 


MISSOURI—Greater St. Louis Veterinary Medical Asso- 


ciation, the first Friday of each month (except July and 
August), at the Coronado Hotel, Lindell Blvd. and 
Spring Ave., St. Louis, Mo., ac 8 p.m. Edwin E. Epstein, 
4877 Natural Bridge Ave., St. Louis 15, Mo., secretary. 


Kansas City Veterinary Medical Association and Kansas 
City Small Animal Hospital Association, the third 
Thursday of each month at the Hotel President, Kansas 
City, Mo. Robert E. Guilfoil, 18 N. 2nd St., Kansas 
City 18, Kan., secretary. 


NEVADA—Western Nevada Veterinary Society, the first 


Tuesday of each month. Paul §S. Silva, 1170 Airport 
Road, Reno, Nev., secretary. 


NEW JERSEY—Central New Jersey Veterinary Medical 


Association, the second Thursday of November, January, 
March, and May at Old Hights Inn, Hightstown, N. J. 
David C. Tudor, R.D. 1, Box 284A, Cranbury, N. J., 
secretary. 

Metropolitan New Jersey Veterinary Medical Association, 
the third Wednesday evening of each month from Octo- 
ber through April, except December, at the Irvingron 
House, 925 Springfield Ave., Irvington, N.J. Bernard 
M. Weiner, 787 Clinton Ave., Newark, N.J., secretary. 


Northern New Jersey Veterinary Association, the fourth 
Tuesday of each month at the Elks Club, Hackensack. 
James R. Tanzola, Upper Saddle River, N.J., secretary. 
Northwest Jersey Veterinary Society, the third Wednes- 
day of every odd month. G. L. Smith, P.O. Box 938, 
Trenton, N.J., secretary. 

South New Jersey Veterinary Medical Association, the 
fourth Tuesday of each month at the Collmont Diner, 
Collingswood, N.J. Marvin Rothman, 718 Dwight Ave., 
Collingswood, N.J., secretary. 


NEW MEXICO—Bernalillo County Veterinary Practi- 


tioners Association, the third Wednesday of each month, 
(Continued on adv. p. 41) 
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your clients finish} 


... tests prove Synovex weight gaining implants 

stimulate up to .81 Ibs. extra per steer per day, 
up to .49 Ibs. extra per heifer per day, 
up to .17 Ibs. extra per lamb per day. 


SYNOVEX-S STEERS 


Average daily gain per head, tests 1 thru 7. Average for 7 testy 

with SYNOVEX-S Z, 

3.0 Ibs. 

| winon SYNOVEXS 2,94 

rom EXTRA with SYNOVEX-S 

eed ~ Test Test Test | Test Test % Ibs. head/day 

#1 #2 #3 a4 #5 *6 


SYNOVEX-H HEIFERS 


Average daily gain per head, tests 1 thru 7. 


3.5 Ibs. Average for 7 
3.0 Ibs. = with SYNOVEX-H 2.64 
SAAS SYNOVERH 2.9) 
EXTRA with SYNOVEX-H 
Test [Test Test test % Ibs. head/day 
SYNOVEX-L LAMBS 
Average daily gain per head, tests 1 thru 7. Average for 7 test: 
70. 
with SYNOVEX-L 
60 Ib. + 
without SYNOVEXL A 
EXTRA with SYNOVEX-L 
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STEERS, HEIFERS OR LAMBS 
to market weight? 


YOU CAN USE AND RECOMMEND THESE SYNOVEX 
BALANCED HORMONE IMPLANTS WITH CONFIDENCE 


Synovex-S, H and L contain only natural hormones for optimum improvement in rate of 
gain and feed conversion ratio with no undesirable alteration of carcass conformation. 


SYNOVEX-H 
FOR HEIFERS 


SYNOVEX-L 
FOR LAMBS 


Steers implanted with Synovex-S 
make higher weight gains at lower 
cost per Ib. of gain, reach market 
weight faster with better bloom, fine 
finish and quality meat. Feedlot men 
save up to Sc per Ib. as feed conver- 
sion improves up to 20%. Synovex-S 
contains only natural hormones and 
does not produce undesirable carcass 
changes as may occur with synthetic 
hormone-like chemical compounds. 


Synovex-H stimulates dramatic im- 
provement in rate of gain and feed 
conversion without undesirable 
changes in shape or appearance of 
the carcass. Your clients get faster 
weight gains; up to 20% more meat 
from the same quantity of feed, 
better bloom, fine finish, excellent tex- 
ture and quality of meat. Synovex-H 
contains only natural hormones, 
chemically identical to those pro- 
duced by the animal’s endocrine 
glands. 


Developed exclusively for lambs, 
Synovex-L helps your clients get 
feeder lambs to market up to 30 days 
faster. Feed conversion improves up 
to 20%. Synovex-L contains only 
natural hormones. Sheepmen get the 
maximum profit out of the short 
lamb feeding period safely—without 
risk of downgrading. 


benzoate. Contents of entire 1-dose 
cartridge (8 tiny pellets) are im- 
planted simultaneously. Recom- 
mended for steers weighing from 400 
to 1000 Ibs. One implant lasts entire 
finishi iod 


SYNOVEX-H contains 200 mg. of 
testosterone propionate and 20 mg. 
of estradiol benzoate. Contents of 
entire 1-dose cartridge (8 tiny pellets) 
are implanted simultaneously. Rec- 
ommended for heifers weighing 400 
Ibs. or more. One implant lasts entire 
finishing period. 


SYNOVEX-L contains 25 mg. of pro- 
gesterone and 2.5 mg. of estradiol 
benzoate. Contents of entire 1-dose 
cartridge (2 pellets) are implanted 
simultaneously. One implant lasts 
entire finishing period, from 60 to 
150 days. 


SYNOVEX IMPLANTER 
IMPLANTING AS EASY 


The Synovex implanting instrument for 
steers, heifers and lambs is easy 


MAKES 
AS VACCINATION 


to use, speedy and efficient. No pre- slitting 
of skin with knife. Merely insert needle 
point between skin and cartilage of ear 
and depress plunger. A strong, all-metal, 
precision-made instrument designed for 
years of reliable service. (Each single dose 
of Synovex-S, H and L comes ready for 

use in a plastic cartridge which fits 

into hollow shank of implanter.) 


SYNOVEX-S, H and L are available in 10-IMPLANT and 
100-IMPLANT packages. For best results, feeder stock 
should be free from parasitism and feedlot diseases 
and fed a balanced high energy ration. 


Synovex-S 
additional information about Synovex-H write: SQUIBB, Veterinary Department 
Synovex-L 745 Fifth Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


Synovex been cooperatively 
**Synovex’"’ 


SQUIBB name you can trust 


©OLIN MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORP., 1959 
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from any of the veterinary supply houses 
listed below or your nearest Squibb Branch, 


ALABAMA 
Shoals Whise. Veterinary 
Supply Co., Florence 


ARIZONA 
Arizona Veterinary Supply Inc., Mesa 


CALIFORNIA 
Burns Co., Inc., Oakland 
C. Burns Co., Inc., "Huntington Park 

Caliomia ‘Medical Supply Cc., 
—-s Veterinary Supply Co., 

les 
Central City Chemical Co. 

San Fi 


Sharpe & Vejar Co., Los Rngsies 
United Veterinary Corporat 


Modesto 
wet, Supply Co., 
lollywood 


COLORADO 
Rocky Mountain Veterinary 
Supply, inc., Denver 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
District Veterinary Products Co., 
Washington 


FLORIDA 
Paul Dant & Co., Inc., oy Springs 
Walter Harrison Veterina 
Supply Co., Miami 
GEORGIA 
Albany Serum Co., Alban: 
A. Mosher, Inc., Atlan 


A. Mosher, Inc., Albany 
Southern Veterinary Supply Co., Rome 
HAWAII 
Farm & Home Supply, Honolulu 


IDAHO 
H. C. Burns Co., Inc., Boise 


ILLINOIS 

Sram Co., Springfield 

Veterinary Co., 
eepo 


W. A. Butler 
Columbus Serum Co., Indi 

Missouri Valley Serum Co., Evansville 


1OWA 
Central Veterinary Supply Co., 
Des Moines 
Missouri Valiey Serum Co., 
edar Rapids 
Sparks Professional Veterinary 
Supply Co., Des Moines 
KANSAS 
Kansas Veterinary Supply, Inc., 
Kingman 
Missouri Valley Serum Co., 
ansas 
Southwestern Serum Co., Wichita 
KENTUCKY 
Blue Grass Supply Co., Lexington 
L. A. Mosher, inc., Louisville 
MARYLAND 
A. J. Buck & Sons, Baltimore 
Central Surgical Supply, Fitchburg 
ntral Surgical Supply, 
Jack Webster, Jr., Wakefield 
MICHIGAN 
Detroit Veterinary Co., Detroit 
Vetpo Distributors Inc., Holland 


MINNESOTA 
Hallquist Veterinary Sales, Litchfield 


MISSISSIPPI 
estes Horne Veterinary Supply Co., 
jewto: 


MISSOURI 

Edwards Veterinary Supply Co., 
Kansas Ci 

G & G Veterinary Supply Co., Sedalia 

Ru-Vita Corporation, Kansas City 


MONTANA 
Mountain Veterinary Supply, Missoula 
Bi Serum Co., Superior 
jue Cross m Co., 
Grain Belt Supply Co., Qmaha 
NEW MEXICO 
Great Western Serum, Albuquerque 
NEW YORK 
DeVine 
Supplies, Goshen 
Emgire Veterinary Supply, Inc., 
‘saw 
Ethical Veterinary Supply Co., 
Long Is i 
Farma-Ceuticals pany, 
Lanter veteri Supply Co. 
jer’s Veter’ 
Carthage 
eee Veterinary Supply, 
ca 
Standard Veterinary Products, Inc., 
New York 
Vetromart Co., Syracuse 


Barber Veteri Fayette 
er 
LA 


OHIO 
Amco Drug Products, North oe 
W. A. Butier Company, Columbu: 

jumbus Serum Co., int., Columbus 
Supply Co., 
Zehr & Company, Pettisville 


OKLAHOMA 

Barber & Cochran Veterinary 
Supply Co., Oklahoma City 

OREGON 

H. C. Burns Co., 

Northwest ‘veterinary 


‘on City 
Powtiona' Veterinary Supply Co, 
Portiand 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Veterinary Supply Ce, 
Frank E. Lentz Co., Philadelphia 
‘Supply, 
Harrisburg 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Merritt Veterinary Supply, 
coum DAKOTA 
ny Hills Veterinary Service 
Supply, Wessington Springs 
TENNESSEE 
L. A. Mosher, Inc., Memphis 
TEXAS 
Miller Veterinary Supply Co., 
Ft. Worth 


UTAH 

Mencimer Veterinary Supply 0, 
Ogden 

VIRGINIA 

Barber Veterinary Supply Co. 
Richmond 


WASHINGTON 

Cummings Medical Supply 
attie 

Northwest Veterinary Supply Ct. 
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Seattle 
Seattle 
D.V.M. Inc., Mazomadl 


Fez Club, Albuquerque, Donald W. Fitzgerald, 1825 

Lomas Bivd., N.E., Albuquerque, N.M.,  secretary- 
treasurer. 

NEW YORK—New York City, Inc., Veterinary Medical 
Association of, the first Wednesday of each month at 
the New York Academy of Sciences, 2 East 63rd St., 
New York City. C. E. DeCamp, 43 West 61st St., New 
York 23, N. Y.. secretary. 

Monroe County Veterinary Medical Association, the first 
Thursday of even-numbered months except August. Irwin 
Bircher, 50 University Ave., Rochester, N. Y., secretary. 


NORTH CAROLINA—Central Carolina Veterinary Medi- 

cal Association, the second Wednesday of each month 
at 7:00 p.m. in the O’Henry Hotel, Greensboro. C. G. 
Sims, 2450 Battleground Ave., Greensboro, N. Car., 
secretary. 
Eastern North Caroline Veterinary Medical Association, 
the last Tuesday evening of each month, time and place 
specified monthly. Byron H. Brow, Box 453, Goldsboro, 
N. Car., secretary-treasurer. 


Piedmont Veterinary Medical Association, the last Friday 
of each month. J. G. Martin, Boone, N. Car., secretary. 


Twin Carolinas Veterinary Medical Association, the third 
Friday of each month at Orange Bowl Restaurant, 
Rockingham, N. Car., at 7:30 p.m. J. E. Currie, 690 
N. Leak St., Southern Pines, N. Car., secretary. 


Western North Carolina Veterinary Medical Association, 
the second Thursday of every month at 7:00 p.m. in 
the George Vanderbilt Hotel, Asheville, N. Car. Viiu 
Lind, 346 State St., Marion, N. Car., secretary. 


OHIO—Cincinnati Veterinary Medical Association, the 
third Tuesday of every month at Shuller’s Wigwam, 
6210 Hamilton Ave., at North Bend Road. G. C. Lewis, 
451 E. Galbraith Rd., Cincinnati, Ohio, secretary-treas- 
urer. 


Columbus Academy of Veterinary Medicine, every 
month, September through May. E. M. Simonson, 3120 
Valley View Dr., Columbus, Ohio, secretary-treasurer. 


Cuyahoga County Veterinary Medical Association, the 
firsts Wednesday in September, October, December, 
February, March, April and May, at 9:00 p.m. at the 
Carter Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio. F. A. Coy, 8208 Carnegie 
Ave., Cleveland, Ohio, secretary. 


Dayton Veterinary Medical Association, the third Tues- 
day of every month. O. W. Fallang, 6941 Far Hills Ave., 
Dayton, secretary. 


Killbuck Valley Veterinary Medical Association, the first 
Wednesday of alternate months beginning with February. 
C. Gale, Wooster, Ohio, secretary-treasurer. 


Mahoning County Veterinary Medical Association, the 
Fourth Tuesday of each month, at 9:00 p.m. Youngs- 
town Maennerchor Club, Youngstown, Ohio. Sam Se- 
gall, 2935 Glenwood Ave., Youngstown, secretary. 


Miami Valley Veterinary Medical Association, the first 
Wednesday of December, March, June, and September. 
J. M. Westfall, Greenville, Ohio, secretary-treasurer. 


North Central Ohio Veterinary Medical Association, the 
last Wednesday of each month except during the sum- 
mer. R. W. McClung, Tiffin, Ohio, secretary-treasurer. 


Northwestern Ohio Veterinary Medical Association, the 
last Wednesday of March and July. C. S. Alvanos, 1683 
W. Bancroft St., Toledo, Ohio, secretary-treasurer. 


Stark County Veterinary Medical Association, the second 
Tuesday of every month, at McBrides Emerald Lounge, 
Canton, Ohio. M. L. Willen, 4423 Tuscarawas St., 
Canton, Ohio, secretary. 

Summit County Veterinary Medical Association, the last 
Tuesday of every month (except June, July, and 
August), at the Mayflower Hotel, Akron, Ohio. M. L. 
Scott, 42 W. Market St., Akron, Ohio, secretary- 
‘reasurer. 

Tri-County Veterinary Medical Association, the fourth 


Wednesday of January, May, and September. Mrs. R- 
Slusher, Mason, Ohio, secretary-treasurer. 


OKLAHOMA—Oklahoma County Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation, the second Wednesday of every month, 7:30 
p-m., Patrick's Foods Cafe, 1016 N.W. 23rd St., Okla- 
homa City. Claude A. Tigert, 3032 N.W. 68th St., 
Oklahoma City, Okla., secretary. 


Tulsa Veterinary Medical Association, the third Thurs- 
day of each month at the City-County Health Building, 
4616 E. 15th St., Tulsa, Okla. Arlen D. Hill, 5302 E. 
llth St., Tulsa, Okla., secretary. 


Tulsa Association of Small Animal Veterinarians, first 
and third Mondays. City-County Health Dept. T. E. 
Messler, 3104 E. Sist St., Tulsa, Okla., secretary. 


OREGON—Portland Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Tuesday of each month, at 7:30 p.m. Ireland's 
Restaurant, Liovds, 718 N.E. 12th Ave., Portland. 
Donald L. Moyer, 8415 S.E. McLoughlin Blvd., Portland 
2, Ore., secretary. 


Willamette Veterinary Medical Association, the third 
Tuesday of each month, except July and August, at the 
Marion Hotel, Salem. Robert J. Mallorie, P.O. Box 
155, Silverton, Ore., secretary. 


PENNSLYVANIA—Keystone Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the tourth Wednesday of each month at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania School of Veterinary Medicine. 
Raymond C. Snyder, N.E. Corner 47th St. and Hazel 
Ave., Philadelphia 43, Pa., secretary. 


Lehigh Valley Veterinary Medical Association, the first 
Thursday of each month. Stewart Rockwell, 10th and 
Chestnut Sts., Emmaus, Pa., secretary. 


Pennsylvania Northern Tier Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the third Wednesday of each odd numbered month. 
R. L. Michel, Troy, Pa., secretary. 


SOUTH CAROLINA—Piedmont Veterinary Medical Asso- 


ciation, the third Wednesday of each month at the Fair- 
forest Hotel, Union, S. Car. Worth Lanier, York, S. 
Car., secretary. 

Association— 


Georgia-Carolina Veterinary Medical 


see GEORGIA. 


TEXAS—Coastal Bend Veterinary Association, the second 


Wednesday of each month. Jack E. Habluetzel, Route 
1, Box 65-N. Ingleside, Texas, secretary. 


Dallas County Veterinary Medical Association, the first 
Tuesday of each month at 7:30 p.m., at a place to be 
specified. Frank N. Black, 12830 Preston Rd., Dallas, 
Texas, corresponding secretary. 


Quick relief for Bone, 
Bursal or Tendon Lameness 
Single Bottle... .. .$2.00 
3 and 1 free.......5.00 
6 and 2 free.......9.00 
12 and 4 free.....17.00 
24 and 4 free... ..28.00 


CARTER-LUFF CHEMICAL CO. 
Hudson, N. Y. 
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Two things 


You can do about 


Trede Mark 
“The Best of the Litter’’ 


This is a clay litter that replaces sand 
and sawdust in kitty’s comfort station. It 
is produced from Porter Creek Deposit 
Clay that has an absorbency up to 120% 
of its weight in liquid — absorbing much 
like a sponge. “CAT COMFORT” de- 
odorizes as it dries rapidly. Already in 
use in thousands of homes and various 
animal hospitals. YOU CAN DO THIS: 


1 Recommend it to your clients. (A 5 bb. 

bag will be sent you free (postpaid) 
for your own inspection and use in your 
clinic.) It’s clean. No dust — no muss — 
no fuss. Keeps cats cleaner and sweeter 
smelling — and the cats like it, too! A 
disposable pa paperpousd folding box, also 
ho 

itter. 


2 Use “CAT COM- 
FORT” and the 
attractive green 
disposable boxes in 
your own hospital 
to keep your place 
sanitary 
without odors. 


“CAT COMFORT” 
is packed in 5, 10, 
25 and 50 pound : IX 


attractive multi- Z 
colored heavy 


paper bags. 


Sold by dealers ~ CATS 
through our dis- 
tributors. May 
we send name of 
nearest source of 


supply? 


UTAH—Salt Lake Small Animal Hospital Association, the 
firss Monday of every month, at the Holiday Inn . 3040 
South State St., Sale Lake City, at 12:15 p.m. Douglas 
H. McKelvie, 1220 S. State St., Salt Lake City, Utah, 
secretary-treasurer. 


VIRGINIA—Central Virginia Veterinary Association, th 
second Thursday of each month at 8:00 p.m., 
July and August, at a place in Richmond to be 4p. 
nounced monthly. Edwin M. Crawford, secretary-treas 
urer. 


Northern Virginia Veterinary Conference Association, 
the second Tuesday of each month. T. P. Koudelka, 
P.O. Box 694, Harrisonburg, Va., secretary. 


Northern Virginia Veterinary Society, the second 
Wednesday of every third month. Meeting place ap. 
nounced by letter. H. C. Newman, Box 145, Merrifield 
secretary. 


Southwestern Virginia Veterinary Medical Association, 
the first Thursday of each month. D. F. Watson, Black. 
burg, secretary. 


WASHINGTON—Seattle Veterinary Medical Association, 
the third Monday of each month, Magnolia America 
Legion Hall, 2870 32nd W., Seattle. Roy C. Toole, 
10415 Main St., Bellevue, secretary. 


South Puget Sound Veterinary Association, the second 
Thursday of each month except July and August. B. D. 
Benedictson, 3712 Plummer St., Olympia, Wash., secee. 
tary. 


WEST VIRGINIA—Kyowva (Ky., Ohio, W. Va.) Veter. 
inary Medical Association, the third Thursday of each 
month in the Hotel Pritchard, Huntington, W. Va., « 
8:30 p.m. Harry J. Fallon, 200 Sth St., W. Huntingtoa, 
W. Va., secretary. 


WISCONSIN—Central Wisconsin Veterinary Medical As 
sociation, the second Tuesday of each quarter (March, 
June, Sept., Dec.) C. R. Carlson, 1109 E. LaSalle Ave., 
Barron, Wis., secretary. 

Coulee Region Veterinary Medical Association, the 
third Wednesday of every other month. F. N. Perer- 
sen, Box 127, Cashton, Wis., secretary. 


Dane County Veterinary Medical Association, the second 
Thursday of each month. Dr. E. P. Pope, 409 Farley 
Ave., Madison, Wis., secretary. 


Milwaukee Veterinary Medical Association, the third 
Tuesday of each month, at the Half-Way House, Blue 
Mound Rd. Dr. Raymond Pahle, 10827 W. Oklahom 
Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Northeastern Wisconsin Veterinary Medical Association, 
the third Wednesday in April. William Madson, 218 E. 
Washington St., Appleton, Wis., secretary. 


Rock Valley Veterinary Medical Association, the fire 
Wednesday of each month. L. C. Allenstein, 209 §. 
Taft St., Whitewater, Wis., secretary. 

Southeastern Veterinary Medical Association, the thitd 
Thursday of each month. John R. Curtis, 419 Cook St, 
Portage, Wis., secretary. 

Wisconsin Valley Veterinary Medical Association, th 
second Tuesday of every other month. John B. Fleming, 
209 E. 4th St., Marshfield, Wis., secretary. 


A Breeding Record for a Sow 


A record for prolificacy is claimed fora 
77-year-old “Middle White” sow in Britain 
She has farrowed a total of 139 pigs and 


raised all but 2 of them. The previous 
claim to this record was 122 pigs from 10 
litters from a Wessex sow in 1949.—Vet. 
Rec. (May 2, 1959): 278. 
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Instructions to Authors 
JourNnaL of the AVMA 


Exclusive Publication.—Articles submitted 
for publication are accepted with the under- 
standing that they are not submitted to other 
journals, which is ethical publication pro- 
cedure. 

Manuscripts.—Manuscripts, including foot- 
notes, references, and tables, must be type- 
written, double-spaced, on 8%4- by 11-in. 
bond paper, and the original and one carbon 
copy, submitted. One-inch margins should 
be allowed on the sides, with 2 in. at top and 
bottom. Articles should be concise. Short, 
simple sentences are clearer and more force- 
ful than long, complex ones. 


Illustrations.—Photographs should be fur- 
nished in glossy prints, and of a size that 
will fit into the JOURNAL of the American 
Veterinary Medical Association with a mini- 
mum of reduction. Photomicrographs which 
can not be reduced should be marked for 
cropping to l-column or 2-column width. 
Identifying marks within the photomicro- 
graphs, such as arrows, letters, or numbers, 
should be clearly marked with black India 
ink or white opaque ink to insure good 
contrast for reproduction and must be large 
enough to stand reduction, if necessary. 

Drawings, graphs, and charts should be 
made clearly and accurately in India ink on 
white paper and a glossy print of them sub- 
mitted when possible. Numbers or letters 
appearing on graphs or charts should be 
large enough to allow for any reduction nec- 
essary for the chart or graph to fit JOUR- 
NAL pages. Blue lines in graph paper drop 
out in reproduction; therefore, if lines are 
required they must be drawn in black ink. 
All illustrations should bear the name of the 
author and the illustration number on the 
back. 


Tables.—Tables should be simple and —_ 
double space. Complex tables are not con- 
ducive to perusal. It is wiser to summarize 
complex material than to tabulate it. 


References.—References should be typed 
double space, in alphabetical order, and 
should be prepared in the following style: 
name of author, title of article, name of 
periodical with volume, year, and page num- 
bers. References to journals not commonly 
known should give the complete name of 
the periodical, and where published so that 
they may be added to our reference files. 
When books are cited, the name of pub- 
lisher, location, edition, and year should be 
given. 
American Veterinary Medical Association 


600 S. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 5, Illinois 
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therapeutically effective 


—at dosages up to 1/20 
those of prednisone or 
prednisolone 


—at a cost per treatment 
ranging from 1/2 to 1/3 
the prednisteroids 


for primary therapy 

of inflammatory, allergic,rheumatic, 
metabolic and dermatologic con- 
ditions responsive to corticosteroids 


for supportive therapy 

in posterior paresis in canines, con- 
junctivitis and other ocular dis- 
orders, laminitis, severe stress con- 
ditions, traumatic shock, surgery 


Azium Tablets 0.25 mg., half-scored, 
bottles of 100 and 1000 


Azium Aqueous Suspension, boxes of 
6, 36, 72 and 144: 


0.5 mg. per cc., 10 cc. vial 
2.0 mg. per cc., 5 cc. vial 
Azium,* brand of dexamethasone. 


SCHERING CORPORATION + BLOOMFIELD, NEW JERSEY 


Aziun 
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Bind Your Copies 


of the 
JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN VETERINARY MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION 
and 
AMERICAN JOURNAL 
OF 
VETERINARY RESEARCH 


The publishers have effected an arrangement with one of America’s 
foremost bookbinders by which subscribers can have their journals 


economically bound, to the publisher’s specifications. 


Your copies of the JourNAL of the American Veterinary Medical 
Association will be bound in the finest grade black washable buckram, 


with your name imprinted on the front cover. Price $4.45. 


Ship journals parcel post. Bound volumes will be returned trans- 
portation prepaid. Full remittance must accompany order. 


The Book Shop Bindory 


Publisher’s Authorized Binding Service 


Creators of Distinctive Bindings 
Since 1895 


5809 W. Division St., Chicago 51, Illinois 
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ZERNIUM 


A Corrective 
Skin Shampoo 


Dermatoses 
in Small 
Animals 


Zernium is non-toxic and non- 
irritating to dogs and cats...a 
combination of TWO metallic 
salts in suspension. 


FORMULA: 


in a foaming detergent base. 


Available in 6-ounce plastic 
squeeze bottles with dispensing 
label or in one gal. containers. 


12 six-oz. Bottles: $8.40 
1 GALLON: $12.50 


False Teeth for Cows 


The fitting of stainless steel caps or 
crowns to the incisor teeth of cattle has 
aroused considerable interest (Farm J, 
July, 1959: 48; and Time, July 6, 1959: 
69). Developed and patented by Sedgwick, 
Colo., dentist Ward Newcomb, the crowns 
are supplied in ten sizes and are applied 
singly, one crown per incisor tooth. Dental 
cement and crimping are said to effect 
satisfactory installation. The estimated 
cost is $10 to $20 per cow; installation 
time, about ten minutes per cow. Sale of 
the crowns is reported to be restricted to 
those veterinarians who have acquired the 
technique of applying them. 


Age, Radiation, and Sterility 


In mice, the effects of radiation vary 
markedly according to the stage of de- 
velopment of the ovary. Female mice given 
300 roentgens (r) of x rays on the day of 
birth were not greatly affected. Adult 
females given the same dose never pro- 
duced more than two litters afterward. A 
dose of 50 r to an adult was more damaging 
to fertility than 300 r was to newborn mice. 
However, if exposed during the second 
week after birth, at the time when im- 
mature reproductive cells have just reached 
the stage in which they will remain 
throughout most of their adult life, the 
mice will seldom produce more than one 
litter. 

In the human female, this stage of ovary 
development apparently occurs before birth 
so that radiation could cause sterility in 
the human fetus.—Sci. News Letter (May 
16, 1959): 310. 


Aphids and Photosensitization 


A few years ago, it was reported that 
photosensitization of animals in New Zeal- 
and was prevalent in areas where the grow- 
ing forage was badly infested with aphids. 
The term “aphis disease” was used for the 
animal affliction. This summer, several 
varieties of aphids (greenbugs) are com- 
mon in the western cornbelt states (Farm 
J., July, 1959: p. 50) where they have 
ruined many fields of oats. It would be 
interesting to know if any cases of photo- 
sensitization have occurred in animals 
grazing on these fields while the aphids are 
present. 
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Classified Advertisements 
PERSONAL WANT ADS—$4.00 for the 
first 25 words and 10 cents for each addi- 
tional word; 35 cents for use of box number. 
TOTAL WORD COUNT must include 
complete box number address (7 words) or 
personal address line. 

COMMERCIAL WANT ADS—$5.00 for 
the first 25 words, 25 cents for each addi- 
tional word; $1.00 for use of box number. 
(See paragraph above for total word count.) 


Remittance must accompany ad. 


DEADLINES 
Ist of month issue — 6th of month preced- 
ing date of issue. 
15th of month issue — 20th of month pre- 
ceding date of issue. 
Names of classified advertisers using key ne 
Address your 


. reply to the 
box number, c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA, 600 S. 


to the advertiser. 


Wanted—Veterinarians 


Wanted—assistant veterinarian for small ani- 
mal hospital in Chicago. Good opportunity. Ad- 
dress Box L 33, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Associate for well-established southern Cali- 
fornia mixed practice, 90 per cent small animal. 
California license required; good future for right 
man. Address Box M 2, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Veterinarian for general practice with two 
Okichoma veterinarians. Good hours, everything 
furnished except housing. Give details including 
solory. Address Box M 33, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Wanted—recent graduate for A.A.H.A. hospital 
in South Atlantic state. Excellent opportunity for 
developing skill in diagnosis, surgery, and client 
relationship. Good working conditions. Starting 
salary $6,000 per year. State particulars in first 
letter. Address Box M 35, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Associate veterinarian for modern small animal 
hospital near Philadelphia. Mature person with 


to assist in 
well-established practice, percentage equine. 
Florida license required. Address Box M 37, JOUR- 
NAL of the AVMA. 


Research veterinarian—leading eastern phar- 
maceutical company has opportunity in human 
pharmacology. Position involves work in the areas 
of toxicology and animal care. Candidate should 
have interest in clinical biochemistry, and surgi- 
cal experience. Submit resume and other informa- 
tion regarding salary, experience, etc. Address 
Box P 1, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


DAILY LOG for 
VETERINARIANS 


NOW READY for 
next year’s schedulit 


THE DAILY LOG 


is the most practical and easy-to-use finan- 
cial record system yet devised for your pro- 
fession — first in the field — a leader since 
1927 


SAVES TIME — serves as a well qualified 
“business manager” in your office — shows 
how collections are coming in — provides 
a clear-cut summary of your entire year's 
business. Easy to teach a new office assist- 
ant — the simplest of any professional 
system. 


SAVES WORK — only a few minutes a day 
are required to keep complete business 
records. All unnecessary, complicated or 
involved bookkeeping ‘extras’ have been 
eliminated. Easy to follow instructions make 
the Daily Log adaptable to every practice. 


SAVES WORRY — designed specifically 
for your profession — provides a place for 
every business entry. Nothing is left to 
chance or memory — your tax returns can 
be verified quickly and easily — you have 
accurate data on how your business is 
performing. 
— Regular Edition, one a line page 
y, one volume, dated for calendar 
— — $7.75. Double Log Edition, two 
acing pages of 40 lines for each day, 
two volumes, dated for calendar year — 
per set — $13.50. 

SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
THE COLWELL COMPANY 
281 W. University Ave., Champaign, Ill. 


Please send me 1960 

ke Double Daily Log 
emittance enclo 

it Please send me more information plus 
EE Record Supplies Catalog Kit. 


Regular 
or Veterinarians. 


Address 
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Veterinarians for supervision of meat inspec- 
tion programs and other public health veterinary 
work. Address Merit System Council, 1100 W. 49th 
St., Austin 5, Texas. 


Veterinarian with 17 years experience in gen. 
eral practice desires entering commercial field, 
Administration, production, or public relations pre- 
ferred. Address Box P 2, JOURNAL of the AVM, 


Biological production—opportunity for top pro- 
duction man either D.V.M. or Ph.D. for biological 
production with an ethical veterinary supply com- 
pany. Requirements include biological production 
experience, administrative and executive poten- 
tial, and ability to direct people. Opportunity for 
growth. Salary commensurate with training ex- 
perience. Other employee benefits. Address Box 
P 5, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 

Pharmaceutical chemist—phar stical chem- 
ist, Ph.D., to head pharmaceutical research and 
development section of expanding research de- 
partment. Growing company in field of ethical 
biological and pharmaceutical products. Must have 
administrative and executive potential and must 
be able to direct and coordinate research projects. 
Opportunity and growth potential excellent. Sal- 
ary commensurate with training and experience. 
Address Box P 6, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 

Research veterinarian—progressive manufac- 
turer of feed medications and veterinary products 
with national distribution desires veterinarian as 
part of its expansion program to conduct thera- 
peutic studies and critical evaluation tests. Ad- 
vanced degree and some experience is preferred 
but not required. Please submit detailed resume. 
Address Box P 7, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Woman veterinarian, 10 years small animal 
experience, desires position in New York or Con. 
necticut. Suburban area preferred. Address Box p 
4, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 

Graduate of AVMA-approved school, experi. 
enced, desires position with small animal prac. 
tioner leading to eventual partnership or pyr. 
chase. Military obligation to be completed soon, 
Excellent references. Address Box P 8, JOURNAL 
of the AVMA. 

Veterinarian’s assistant—any location. Woman, 
age 43, several years experience veterinary hos. 
pitals, 20 years raising and breeding Boxers, 
wants position with veterinarian. Prefer living on 
premises. Mrs. Cecil G. Cross, Box 53, So, fi, 
Mitchell, Ky. 

Veterinarian desires position in public health 
work after ten years in practice, two years in 
military public health work. Desirous of eventually 
obtaining M.P.H. degree. Address Box P Ii, 
JOURNAL of the AVMA. 

Experienced veterinarian (OSU graduate) de- 
sires position with or purchasing interest in group 
practice. Ten years owning own practice. Licensed 
in Ohio, Pennsylvania, Florida. Address Box P 12, 
JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Wanted—veterinarian as assistant in mid- 
western small animal practice. Give details re- 
garding experience, family status, references, ad- 
dress, etc. Address Box P 10, JOURNAL of the 
AVMA. 

Veterinarian desired for station veterinarian 
position, North Carolina State College. Service 
obligation is veterinary care of college herds. 
Graduate study opportunity leading to M.S. de- 
gree. Position pays $5,400 per annum. Contact 
Dr. E. G. Batte, Box 5658, State College Station, 
Raleigh. 


w. al. 


e veterinarian for mixed prac- 
tice, 50 per cent small animal. Excellent opportu- 
nity for advancement for right man. Address Box P 
16, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 

Veterinarian wanted—veterinarian for staff of 
large hospital for small animals in New York City. 
New York license required. Opportunity. Address 
Box P 17, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 

Experienced veterinarian wanted for small ani- 
mal hospital in Chicago suburb. Country home 
available. Summit Animal Hospital, Dr. K. Leonas, 
Globe 8-2970, Summit, Ill. 

Wanted—Positions 

Young, ambitious Cornell '57 graduate, return- 
ing from the service this October, desires position 
in New York state small animal hospital, leading 
te permanent future. Have experience. Address 
Box M 11, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Wanted—Practices 

Two experienced veterinarians are seeking te 
lease or buy small animal hospital in Chicago o 
suburbs. Address Box M 34, JOURNAL of the 
AVMA., 

Interested in purchasing a smal! animal hospital 
in Connecticut or New York, preferably suburban. 
Address Box P 3, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


For Sale or Lease—Practices 

For sale—indiana mixed practice. Primarily 
dairy and hogs, 20 per cent small animals. Home, 
hospital, and all equipment included. Priced for 
quick sale. Address Box M 30, JOURNAL of th 
AVMA. 

For sale—small animal hospital, Chicago sub- 
urb. Long established, well equipped, capacity 120 
kennels, outdoor runs. Three apartments on prem 
ises. Address Box M 38, JOURNAL of the AVMA 

For sale—established mixed practice in central 
Wisconsin. Home, office, drugs and equipment. 
Excellent opportunity, no blue sky. Address Bex 
M 40, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 

Established southern Wisconsin mixed practice 
for sale. Large office with apartment, heated 
double garage, home. Address Box P 9, JOURNAL 
of the AVMA. 

For sale—the most modern boarding kennel is 
the county suitable for veterinary practice. Knotty 
pine walls, terrazzo floors, radiant heat, running 

(Continued on adv. p. 50) 
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gram-positive 
gram-negative 
rickettsize 
spirochetes 
certain viruses | 


protozoa 


pathogenic fungus 


oxytetracycline solution 


A dosage form to meet the diversified needs 
of Veterinary Medicine 


Convenient—a stable solution, sparkling eS 
clear, for easy instantaneous use. be 


Economical—a therapeutic, systemic dose 


at minimal cost. 
Versatile—meets the diversified needs of 
veterinary practice. 


Supply: 12 Gms. of oxytetracycline in 480-cc. bot- 
tles containing 25 mg./cc. solution of propylene gly- 
col and water. 


Sold to Veterinarians only 


(Pfizer Science for the world’s well-being 


Department of Veterinary Medicine 
PFIZER LABORATORIES, Div., Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., 
Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 
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Antimicrobial 

widest range of pathogens 

| ; 


Salisbury, N.C. 

July 30th, 1959 

IN PROSPEROUS PIEDMONT. NORTH CARO- 

LINA 

Veterinary Hospital for small animal practice 
—equipped, ready to open at once. 

Large lot 150 x 225. 

Completely enclosed, chain length fence, 

grass established. 

MAIN BUILDING: Brick—has reception room, 
operating room, examination room. 
OFFICE: Bath with shower—small animal 
cages—treatment and bathing room. 

GARAGE: With storage in rear. 

SEPARATE BUILDINGS—KENNELS: New brick 
concrete floors—l4 kennels with sun 
porch, each fenced separately—water 
connections for hosing. 

DEEP WELL: Septic tank—sewerage. 

SITUATED: Main highway south U.S. 29 and 
601. One and one-half miles south of 
Salisbury on four-lane highway. 

POPULATION: Rowan county, 95,000. Pros- 
perous—diversified farming—dairy and 
beef cattle. 

EXCELLENT LOCATION: For small animal 
boarding and treatment. Very accessible. 


For information, contact: 


FRANK W. FULLER, Realtor 
203 Wallace Building 
Salisbury, N.C. 

Telephone MElrose 6-0621 Office 
MElrose 6-4948 Residence 


water. Situated on 17-acre farm N.E. of Indian- 
apolis. Owner will sacrifice because of ill health. 
Address Box P 13, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 
Small animal hospital and mixed practice in 
midwestern university medical school city, includ- 
ing $500 monthly salaries. $5,000 down; other in- 
‘terests. Address Box P 14, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Veterinarian to lease established small animal 
‘hospital located in Phoenix area. Only interested 
in practitioner desiring a permanent location. Ad- 
‘dress Box P 15, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Lease—pet hospital, southern California. Mod- 
ern, centrally located, completely furnished and 
equipped. Exceptionally well-established, growing, 
lucrative practice. Family living quarters; renew- 
able five-year lease. Unlimited potential; 43-year- 
old owner retiring. Edwin T. Padfield, D.V.M., 
6772 Grand Ave., Buena Park, Calif. 


For sale—general practice within 40 miles of 
Chicago. $25,000 gross; tremendous potential for 
small animals. No real estate involved. Address 
Box P 18, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


For sale—exclusive small animal hospital, mem- 
ber of A.A.H.A. Modern home recently built, ex- 
cellent view of ocean, located Maine coast. Ad- 
dress Box L 28, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 
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The superior 
hog-cholera vaccine 
for SOLID immunity.. 


e MODIFIED LIVE VIRUS «+ RABBIT ORIGIN « VACUUM DRIED 
*REGISTERED TRADE MARK 
(Licensed under U.S, Patent 2519978) 


division of 
ALLIED LABORATORIES, INC. 


PITMAN-MOORE COMPANY 
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support your recommendation 


for the use of 


| Client earns extra $8.88 per head 


Cattle treated with Diquel 
Save average of 29.6 lb. per — 
‘head in shrink during shipping 
‘Twenty Hereford steers weighing an aver- 
age of 1200 lbs. per head were each treated 
‘with 8 cc. Diquel. Twenty more also 
weighing an average of 1200 lbs. per head 
were left untreated as controls. All forty 
head were shipped 150 miles to market 
under same conditions. 


When weighed in, the twenty untreated 
steers showed an average shrink of 56.9 
Ibs. per head or a shrink of 4.7% . The 
twenty Diquel treated steers lost an aver- 
age of only 27.3 lbs. per head or a shrink 
of 2.3% . The average weight saved per 
head in transit with the use of Diquel 


with use of Diquel for shipping 


amounted to 29.6 lbs. This saving comm 
puted at $30.00 per CWT market prim 
resulted in an increase of $8.88 per head 
for the Diquel treated animals or gam 
increase for the twenty head of $177.60) 


Profitable results like this clearly show 
the value of Diquel in shipping. Not only 
is shrink reduced substantially, but ani 
mals load, unload and handle easier. Ship 
ping disease incidence is reduced remarks 
ably. Diquel treated cattle frequently 
grade and yield higher and bring top mar 
ket prices. 


Diquel is safe, economical and easy @ 
administer. It is available in 100 cc. vial 
containing 50 mg. active ingredient pat 
cc. Order in quantities of 12—100 cc. vigil 
for maximum economy and conven 


Help your clients gain more profit To: JEN-SAL, pox 167, Kansas city 41, Missouri 4 
from livestock management with 


Diquel. Send for a supply of Please send me a FREE supply of your 16-page booklegam 
FR FF » ing how my clients can increase their profits with Diqua® 


send to: 


client booklets: 16 pages of dollars 
and cents facts about Diquel, case strest: 


histories and answers to the ques- 
tions your clients ask most. 


city: 
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